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A LADY, A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF 

Friends, who has had several years’ experience as a teach- 
er, wishes an engagement for the next school year. She can give 
the highest reference. Address C , Office of Friends’ Intelligencer 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ANTED—AT NEWTOWN FRIENDS’ 
School, by the First of the Ninth month, 1889, a family in 

the House, to board Teachers and Pupils. Address Thomas P. 
Bartram or Nathan L. Pratt, Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa. 





ARAB E. FELL’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 

in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing; good 
building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water; 
abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co , Pa. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. 





Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
Wm. HAcKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. Roprnson COALE, 
CRaIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cay, 
Wu. P. BEMENT, 
JamMEs SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 
518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS-—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnwhing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. 


Incorporated 1884. 
Cabital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 
ry PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 
+ PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@% When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINE 
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Mowers all sizes: 
Self-Rake Rea 
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2 Self dump Hay rake 


= Bundle Carrier, 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 
chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
1 agents appointed or information given by 


W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 
HENRY | 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. — 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 


ELLIS | 404 No. Thirty-second st #2 N. Tenth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUIZDERS. 


Jopsinc ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPBIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
tice all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


oes. 
Our ates stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
witb a first-class article. 

Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


gns. 

We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our , will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 





R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th St. 
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S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


| ee a a ee ee $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the oan table M Company. 
Amounts , $800, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
a eowngas payable semi-annually at our offices or through 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. . 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. é 
NO, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.7 PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesinaBLe FoRMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A “ 
HALF MILLIONS. s@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a | 















Pres. EDW. Mu. NEEDLES. aan Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO, apital, $500,000 (Full paid.) 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the Mor ortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust ; 
a Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the i 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 






BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Dalley. J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, J 
Charlies Platt, — 3 Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Chas. P Sinnickson 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
_Surance tae JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





ee PAPER | Clement A. Woodnutt, 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. fe ihe es 
Sete Tae ne nit Rais eb aMASES, Ine | UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
HEAVY EMBOsSED GULDS, 35c. Don't fail to see Siemens, 
these papers if you are about to purcnave. If you 
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cannot cil send’ post wating prise paper wastes, | 7296 WORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 
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1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 





wok WM. HEACOCK, Bei 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, UNDERTAKER, 


Money To Loan on MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND No. 1508 Brown Street, 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, oO eet ee tet 
Orvices: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. | CARPETS. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
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The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 


rising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable a : el - aie “a stithan a Chien and 
Garments, always on hand, ; : - 


109 N. TextH Srreer, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Japan Matting. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. | 33 N, Second St., Philadelphia. 
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fACEDON ACADEMY, 
= MACEDON CENTRE, WAYNE CO., N. Y. 
Forty-ninth year opens August, 26, 1889. An old and well. 
known Institution pleasantly located in an intelligent community, 
having two Friends’ Societies. References: Sunderland P 
Gardner, Farmington; Genden T. Smith and William Barker, 
Macedon Centre. 
LEWIS H. CLARK, Principal. 


[LUCRETIA M. B. MITCHELL'S 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 


preparation of their studies, in deporument, and in the care of 
their health. 


I ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
The Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 


Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 
extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pa. D. 
BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A full corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CyrnTui4 G. BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLIS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 





ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a, m. 
M. F. PASCHALL, 


The “* Waldemawr.” 
MUNCY, PENNA. 


Situated near Penna. and Phila. & Reading R R’s. Through 
trains from New York and Philadelphia. Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied Rooms large, airy, with open fire-places, 
ete. A few hours by carriage from Eaglesmere. Address H. M. 8. 
Teylor, Wolf Run, P. O , Lycoming Co., Pa. 


PENNHURST. TELEPHONE No. 118 


———SSS 





MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
JOSEPH ENGLE, 


The Clifton, Proprictor. 


Cor. Atlantic and Connecticut Avs., Atlantic City, N. J. 











The Aber deen, LONGPORT, N. J., 


Will open about June ist. The house is directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay. 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 
phone. E. Hoop and E. NEwport. 


The Mansion House, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advantages of 
Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of the country. Three 
minutes’ walk from Excelsior Springs and Park. Open from 
June to November. MISS H. T. PAUL. 





Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA., 
Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 


the midst of an extensive perk, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 


JAMES H. PRESTON. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Fansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
pr ce 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon’s Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

All orders by mail promptly attended to. 











AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply" 
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UPWARD. 


OH, sometimes gleams upon our sight 
Through present wrong, the eternal Right. 
And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man. 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 


Through the harsh noises of our day, 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore ; 

God's love and blessing then and there, 
Are now and here and everywhere. 


—J. G. Whittier. 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


GeneskeE Yearly Meeting of 1889 was held, by adjourn- 
ments, from the 10th to the 13th of Sixth month, at 
Farmington, New York. There were two sessions 
each day excepting the last, two of the afternoon ones 
being devoted to the First-day School work and one 
to Temperance. The meeting for ministers and el- 
ders was on Seventh-day. A young people’s meeting 
was held on Fourth-day afternoon after the F. D.S. 
session. An appointed meeting was held by Isaac 
Wilson, on Fourth-day evening. 

On First-day, after a season of preparative waiting, 
the silence was broken by Darlington Hoopes, who 
reminded us that God, and God alone, was the only 
object of divine worship; that he was, and ever re- 
mains to be, the teacher of his people himself, and 
that he does this through the medium of divine rev- 
elation, visiting each succeeding generation and each 
individual soul with his will by impressions upon the 
understanding. We were all created for some pur- 
pose ; if we fail to do our part, God’s work is not 
thwarted, only we lose the reward, and the reward 
may be eternal life. It was the love that dwelt in 
Christ which was the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world, and this was the self-same 
power and influence that was shed abroad from Mt. 
Calvary, the blood of Christ, that cleanseth from all 
sin. 

John J. Cornell followed, and discoursed on the 
text: “ God is love, and in him is no darkness at all,” 
showing that as the outward sun discovereth all 


1From Young Friends’ Review, for Seventh month. 
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things to us and is the very source and life of all 
material things; so inwardly the Son of God is the 
light of the soul—by it all things are made clear, it is 
the very life of the soul, permeating all its avenues 
and enlightening its darkest recesses. In the soul 
wherein this light abounds and does its refining 
work, there is heaven—a heaven that, through faith- 
fulness, we may enjoy here, even before the spirit 
shall have passed beyond the veil that bounds 
the mortal vision. ° 

Samuel Dickenson entreated the young people to 
faithfulness. Upon your choice your happiness de- 
pends. Place your hand in the hand of your Saviour 
and he will become a living Saviour. 

In the afternoon meeting Isaac Wilson spoke, 
taking the circumstance in Jesus’ life where “ he saw 
aman which was blind from his birth, and his dis- 
ciples asked: who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?” Just as humanity queries 
to-.day—why is it? Trouble your minds less about 
the cause and the reasons and more about the remedy 
and results. God is able to open the blind mind. 
We need only to trust in him, and he will silence all 
doubts aud questions and criticisms by the “ whereas 
I was blind, now I see.” We shall know that our 
Saviour was never crucified, but that he liveth, and 
because he liveth we shall live also. 

On Second-day morning the yearly meeting 
proper began. Jonathan D. Noxon and Rebecca 
Wilson were at the table, to which office they were 
appointed for another year. Minutes were received 
and read as follows: one for Darlington Hoopes, a 
minister from Little Falls, Maryland, and belonging 
to Baltimore Yearly Meeting; one for Joshua Wash- 
burn and wife, elders from Chappaqua, New York, 
belonging to New York Yearly Meeting. Their com- 
pany was very grateful. Their public testimonies 
and silent travel Zionward were encouraging to us. 

Epistles from other yearly meetings were read at 
this time from men’s and women’s meeting of New 
York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. They were full 
of inspiring thoughts, some of which may be profit- 
ably repeated here. The reiteration of “ Mind the 
Light,” calling Friends to the foundation of their 
belief by the simple yet comprehensive phrase of the 
founder of their Society, invites associations that are 
sacred to each member and to every child of the God 
of Light. May we not lose sight of the spirituality of 
our worship, remembering that “ God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit.” 
Let us hold fast our principles, for the world is gravi- 
tating towards Friends. There is less stress laid upon 
a blind acceptance ofa faith. Practical righteousness 
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as led by Friends is slowly yet surely advancing. It 
was said by one in the meeting that “ the masses of 
the people cared little for the theology of the clergy. 
I once asked a stranger: ‘Do you belong to 4 
church?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘What is your idea of the mode 
of salvation?’ ‘If I do as well as I know how, and 
live as near right as I can, I will stand a good chance 
of getting to heaven.’” Be faithful to the conviction 
of your own soul. There is in that conviction a 
“force that can never be foiled.” “Greater is he 
that is in vou than he that is in the world.” Trust 
and doubt not in the efficacy of the truth. It was said 
in one epistle, and it is a warning that ought to come 
home to each one for serious consideration: “ The 
luxuriousness of this generation may undermine the 
character of the future generation.” It was also 
urged vocally upon our sisters to be faithful. Would 
they might know and use their power and influence 
for good. They were active in the days of Jesus in 
their loving ministry. As the trainers of the youth- 
ful mind God has given unto ygu the opportunity, and 
consequently the commission, in the main, of keeping 
the world pure. Mothers and sisters and daughters, 
may you be faithful to the sacred trust. 

In every Friend, old or young, there should be a 
dedication to principle. There should be a faithful- 
ness equal to that which mbued the One who trod the 
wine-pressalone. Yet we need not confine ourselves 
to sectarian walls in working for eternal truth and 
universal good. In working for our Society and for 
our own soul's salvation we should not forget the 
“All, the world over,” 


universality of God’s love. 
said one, “ who labor for good, have been represented 
in my mind as approaching the city of God by differ- 


ent avennes. When afar off the diverging roads are 
hardly in sight of each other and of ours, but as they 
approach the city, come closer and closer together, 
until we behold in the pilgrims who tread them, they 
who have come through tribulation and have their 
robes washed white and are ready to enter into the 
city whose gates are peace and streets are gold.” 

On Third-day morning the remaining epistle from 
men’s and women’s branches of Ohio, Illinois, and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings were read, after which the 
state of Society was entered into and a record pre- 
pared. 

It was remarked concerning the character of the 
epistles, that they did not assume a preaching tone 
from one yearly meeting to another, as they used to, 
but were full of practical lessons and suggestions for 
the amelioration of the condition of homanity around 
us, realizing that he is our brother, wherever found, 
that needs our assistance ; introducing us to a knowl- 
edge of the universality of the Father’s love and the 
great brotherhood of man. 

The review of the state of Society brought viv- 
idly to our minds the holy principles and practices 
that the earnest founders of our Society wrought out 
with their heart’s thought and sealed with their 
heart’s blood. We were exhorted to attend our little 
meetings. Thouzh no vocal sound may be heard, the 
“still small voice” will not fail to the soul right- 
fully gathered there, which is “in His name.” 

On Fourth-day at the public meeting, Samuel 


Dickenson and Darlington Hoopes spoke, the latter 
to some length, concerning the reclaiming of the wan- 
derer. He directed us to Christ, or the love of God 
in the soul, as being the Lamb that takes away the 
sin of the world. This Son is not a person, but a 
principle that can reside in us and preside over us, 
directing our course aright; “ for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved, neither is there salvation in any 
other.” 

At the temperance meeting on Third-day after- 
noon much interest was manifested. William Penn 
Sisson presided. The cause has had serious reverses 
in both nations during the last year. But the work- 
ers are not discouraged. They are becoming better 
acquainted with the nature and extent of the work, 
and finding out better the right methods in which to 
advance. Two or three things are being impressed 
deeper upon their minds. One is that license, high 
or low, besides being a wrong, is utterly a failure to- 
wards even checking the evil. If such laws do any 
good it is invariably from the restrictive clauses in 
them that the good comes. It is becoming more ap- 
parent that the right ground is entire prohibition of 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and transporta- 
tion of all alcoholic spirits. It is also seen to be nec- 
essary that all classes of the community favoring 
prohibition must be joined in one united effort. To 
look at it from a human standpoint we cannot but 
have a feeling of hopelessness. Avarice on the part 
of the liquor dealers, and appetite on the part of the 
liquor drinkers,—the two strongest passions in human 
nature,—allied in unholy bonds, and unscrupulous 
as to the use of any means to perpetuate their nefari- 
ous trade, what power can overcome this mighty evil 
that seems to threaten civilization? We can, with 
our outward eyes and reasoning faculties, see none. 
Only with our spiritual vision do we discern the 
hosts of God that are round about and equal to the 
task. 

The sessions of the First-day School were exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

Samuel P. Zavitz and Annie L. Cutler presided at 
the table. 

Reports from the First-day Schools testify of an 
increase ininterest and attendance, and prove the 
great advantage to the Society wherever they have 
been started. There are many instances where the 
little child is leading the parent to the school and 
back to the meeting. Closer bonds of union are 
drawing together the old and the young, and a 
warmer fellowship is growing up among the young 
people of each yearly meeting; and all the yearly 
meetings are becoming more deeply interested 
in the Society and more anxious about its des- 
tiny. We might say, and say truly, there has not 
been for a long time so bright an outlook for the So- 
ciety. And this is due, for the most part, to the 
First-day Schools. We are truly grateful to the Gen- 
eral Conference and its committee for their labors 
and care in preparing the “lesson leaves.” The epis- 
tles received from three yearly meeting First-day 
School Associations, read at this time, breathed out 
a freshness characteristic of the nature of the work 
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and its associations. Mingling with youthful minds 
tends to make fresh and pure. 

Some thoughts in these epistles may be repeated. 
Let us beware lest absence of all form may not be- 
come in us a formality. God being the teacher of 
his people himself, the teacher of the class becomes, 
in the right arrangement, an instrument in God’s 
hands—a medium through which is to flow truth 
and light from God. Therefore the highest dedica- 
tion is needed. 

The young people’s meeting, at the close of the 
First-day School session on Fourth-day afternoon, 
was the pentecost of the Yearly Meeting. Many 
spoke, and the broken utterances and bedimmed eyes 
testified that the Spirit moved the heart. Truly 
Christ was in the midst, and all felt him there. It 
was a season that will be long remembered and cher- 
ished by those present, who felt that it was indeed 
good to them to have been there. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES ON THE MEETING. 

In attending Genesee Yearly Meeting we bought 
tickets at Albany for Fischers, a station near the 
home of John J. Cornell,who met us. 

A ride of a few miles took us to his beautiful home. 
Next day a delightful ride of fifteen miles was taken 
to attend the meeting of ministers and elders. We 
passed through a fine farming district. The fields of 
wheat and oats looked very promising. 

We found quite a large company of members of 
this meeting. Darlington Hoopes was the only min- 
ister with a minute from another yearly meeting. 
His services through the different sessions of the 
Yearly Meeting were very acceptable. 

The meeting-house is ancient and spacious, ac- 
commodating a very large company. Friends who 
were present remembered having seen it filled to 
overflowing on First-days. We were hospitably en- 
tertained in different Friends’ homes. We spent one 
night with Sunderland P. Gardner and his interest- 
ing family in their comfortable new house. The old 
one, which stood near, was burned a few months ago. 
He is certainly a remarkable man for his years,—his 
memory is excellent. He is quite a geologist, and 
showed us two meteorites he had found on his farm. 

The meeting is so much smaller than formerly, 
that, after First-day, one side of the closed partition 
is used for dining. Two long tables are arranged 
with provision brought in daily by the members. 
Loads of people come from various ways bringing 
baskets of refreshments. Hot coffee and tea is made 
in an adjoining room. » 

The morning session is for the ordinary business 
of the meeting. In the afternoons, the meetings of 
the different committees were held. When the sub- 
ject of Temperance came up for discussion we found 
this meeting very strong on that question. J. J. Cor- 
nell and Isaac Wilson are both spending much time 
traveling and speaking in the cause. It does appear 
as though their efforts would not be lost, but would 
have their weight. 

One afternoon a youths’ meeting was held. The 
young people were invited to take an active part, 


which they did. By their presence and expression 
they evinced a concern which argues well for the fu- 
ture of this Yearly Meeting. It was a baptizing time 
and the most interesting occasion remembered. 
Truly we were led to exclaim, “ it was good for us to 
be there.” ° 

There was nothing lost in the life of the meetings 
by holding them in joint session, as these were held. 

In mingling with Friends there we were drawn 
in sympathy together, as all, more or less, have to be 
dipped in deep waters of affliction. 

At the close of the meeting we were kindly carried 
back to Mendon, to the beautiful home of Jonathan 
Noxon. We would have been pleased to tarry there 
longer, but could not feel at ease until our steps 
were turned homeward. 

In reviewing our visit we shall remember the peo- 
ple and places where we mingled with that pleasure 
the dear All-Father grants to his children who are 
endeavoring to do his will. 

J.B. and C. W. 


From The Friend, (Philadelphia.) 

EARLY MEETING-HOUSES OF FRIENDS. 
(Continued from last week.) 
WE have seen that it was determined to take down 
the Centre Square Meeting-house and rebuild it upon 
the site of the former Bank Meeting-house, on the 
west side of Front Street, above Mulberry or Arch 
Street. 

The minute of the Monthly Meeting of Third 
month, 1702, states that “ Thomas Griffith and Abra- 
ham Bickley are desired to collect subscriptions to- 
wards building the meeting house which is to be set 
up at ye upper end of ye Town.” In the Fifth 
month following, “John Reiman sent a paper to the 
meeting to acquaint Friends that he thinks it is too 
late to go on with the meeting house this summer ; 
and it (the meeting), being of the same mini, desires 
the persons appointed to oversee the work, to let 
said Redman have forty pounds in order to provide 
materials, that it may be done early in the spring, 
and they agree with carpenters to take down and se- 
cure the old timber, and carry off the mason work 
also, as the bricklayers shall want it.” 

The work was pushed rapidly forward in the suc- 
ceeding year, so that it was ready for occupancy 
about midsummer. 

Seventh month, 1703. “It is agreed that there be 
a meeting held at the new meeting house on the 
Front street every First-day in the afternoon, to be- 
gin the next First-day, at or near the 2nd hour.” In 
the following month Nicholas Waln reported : “ They 
have near finished the meeting house, and that the 
land whereon it stands is conveyed to him and John 
Goodson for a Publique Service. Therefore it is de- 
sired that Thomas Story and David Lloyd may draw 
conveyances to Edward Shippen, Anthony Morris, 
and others. It isalso agreed that a meeting be held 
therein on First-day to begin at the 11th hour.” 

Ninth month. “There being several debts due 
from the Monthly Meeting to people that have done 
work for the meeting house on the Bank, and money 
falling short, Thomas Story is willing to lend the 
meeting 25 pounds on interest. 
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“Tt is agreed that Samuel Carpenter pay Ralph 
Jackson 1£ 6s. 4d. for glazing the meeting house win- 
dows. 

“The Preparative Meeting having recommended 
the necessity of paling of the front of the Bank meet- 
ing house even with the street, John Parson is de- 
sired to get it done, and get it painted.” 

This house was built of brick, and of the same di- 
mensions as the frame structure that preceded it 
upon the same ground, viz., 50 by 38 feet. Itstood 14 
feet back from the street, and that space was kept as 
a green yard. 

The street and building were then upon the same 
level, but after the cutting down of the street, the 
building stood some 10 or 12 feet above it, giving it a 
singularly perched up appearance. 

Originally, there was no wooden partition divid- 
ing the house, and a curtain was lowered when Pre- 
parative meetings were held; but in 1755 it was de- 
cided to put in a partition, as appears by the follow- 
ing minute of the Monthly Meetings: 

“Tt is now agreed that a division be made in the 
Bank meeting house suitable for the purpose of hold- 
ing Monthly and Quarterly Meeting.” 

As Friends became more numerous and more 
widely scattered over the city, and the business of 
the Monthly Meeting largely increased, it was 
deemed expedient to establish two other Montbly 
Meetings, to be known as the Monthly Meetings of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern and South- 
ern Districts respectively. 

The opening minute of that held at the Bank 
meeting house being as follows: 

“On the 24th day of Eleventh Month, being the 
third day of the week in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-two, Men and 
Women Friends assembled in their meeting house on 
Front Street on the Bank of Delaware, being the 
first Monthly Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia for 
the Northern District,” etc. 

In course of time, Friends finding themselves 
greatly inconvenienced by the grading of Front 
Street, above alluded to, and other causes, decided to 
procure another location for a meeting place, as is 
shown by a minute of the Monthly Meeting of First 
Month, 1789. 

“The Committee appointed to procure a suitable 
Lot of Ground;to build a meeting house upon for the 
better accommodation of Friends, report they have 
made a contract with our friend Samuel Emlen for 
his Lot on the square between Sassafras and Vine 
Streets, and Front and Second Streets, contiguous to 
that held by our Society as the donation of our friend 
George Fox, on which the school house now stands. 

“Friends were generally of the mind that the 
building would best answer the purpose intended of 
about 75 feet long east and west, and not less than 50 
feet north and south, and that it would be necessary 
after disposing of the Bank meeting house Lot and 
the one adjoining it on the north, to raise by sub- 
scription the sum of 2,000 pounds.” 

In the Second month “A plan was agreed upon 
to lessen the size of the new meeting house to 68 by 
50 feet, and instead of dividing the men and women’s 


apartment by a sliding partition of wood, to erect an 
additional apartment of brick 45 by 40 feet on the 
north side of the building,” for a Monthly Meeting 
room. 

The building was erected upon the plan proposed, 
on the north side of Key’s Alley (New Street), fin- 
ished and occupied in 1790, viz. : 

“Ata Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, for the Northern District, held the 2lst of 
Ninth Month, 1790, being the first for business held 
in the new meeting house,” etc. 

The old Bank Meeting-house and Lot 48 by 89 
feet, was sold and conveyed Fifth Month 2lst, 1791, 
to James C. and Samuel W. Fisher, for 1,000 pounds, 
specie, " reserving the stone steps, forms and other 
moveable property.” Also the lot adjoining the 
same, on the north, for 500 pounds. 

The house was taken down and the old oaken 
column that supported the gallery, which had been 
brought from the Centre meeting, was preserved by 
James C. Fisher. 

Thus the premises which had for more than a 
century been devoted almost exclusively to religious 
purposes, passed into secular uses. 

The meeting established in Key’s Alley (New 
Street), was called regularly the North Meeting, and 
by some the “ Up Town Meeting.” 

The population rapidly increasing in the North- 
ern Liberties, and Friends moving westward and 
northward, it appeared desirable to have another 
meeting still farther up town. Consequently, a lot 
was procured at the southeast corner of Fourth and 
Green streets, and a substantial brick building erected 
thereon, which was completed in the spring of 1814, 
and meeting opened therein, as appears by the an- 
nexed minute of the Monthly Meeting, held Ninth 
month 27th,1814. “The Committee agree to propose 
to the Monthly Meeting that a meeting for worship 
be established (at 4th and Green Streets) on First- 
days, morning and afternoon, and on Sixth-day 
mornings, and that Friends be allowed to hold a 
Preparative meeting,” which was approved, and 
also concurred in by the Quarterly Meeting. The 
Preparative meeting was opened Twelfth Month 23d, 
1814, and the first “ Green Street Monthly Meeting ” 
held Fifth Month 6th, 1816. 

About 1834-5, Friends again felt the necessity of 
making a change in location, as follows, viz.: “The 
location of our present meeting-house (Key’s Alley), 
being brought into consideration, and the minds of 
Friends fully expressed, it appeared to be the pre- 
vailing sense, that it is seasonable to appoint a com- 
mittee to look out for a Lot, which may be procured, 
on which to erect a house that will better accomodate 
the members of this District.” 

Fifth month, 1835. “The Committee appointed 
to look out for a site whereon to erect a Meeting 
House, reported after considerable inquiry, they have 
had the offer of a lot bounded by Sixth Street, John 
Street, and Noble Street, which may be procured for 
about $28,000. They also presented a plan for a 
meeting house. Upon consideration the report was 
approved. The meeting agrees that there be 
erected on the lot bounded by Sixth Street and 
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Noble Street, an edifice 121 feet long by 66 feet wide, 
the whole cost of which is estimated to be about 
$30,000.” 

A very commodious and convenient building was 
put up and finished, so that meetings were held there 
in the Eighth month, 1838, and the first monthly 
meeting was held there Eighth month, 28th 1838. 

The old meeting house property on Key’s Alley 
being no longer needed as a place of worship, was 
sold in the same year to the “ Controllers and Over- 
seers of Public Schools,” etc., for educational pur- 
poses, for the sum of $20,000. 


J. W. Liprixcort. 
(To be continued.) 


Durine the last few months the First-day School 
lessons of the International Series have been upon 
the incidents of the last few days of the life of Jesus, 
—his entry into Jerusalem, his betrayal, trial, and 
condemnation, his crucifixion and resurrection. In 
studying these lessons one’s mind is almost neces- 
sarily led to contemplate the greatness and nobility 
of the self-sacrifice made by him in order that the 
saving truths which he came to declare to men might 
be known by all. Viewing the incidents of those 
last days of his from the human standpoint, they 
seem so unjust and cruel that one turns away almost 
incredulous, doubting whether humanity could have 
been so debased. Betrayed by the special token of 
friendship by a professed disciple; his trial a mock- 
ery of justice; his death as cruel as the cruelest men 
could make it: from the merely human point of view, 
this tragical ending of such a life seems awful beyond 
description. But viewing it from the spiritual stand- 
point which he occupied, and trying to realize the 
spirit which actuated him in accepting such an 
ignominious death, his death assumes an entirely 
different character, and we can see it as the noblest 
act of self-sacrifice for the sake of the truth and the 
uplifting of mankind that the world has known: we 
then appreciate the greatness of soul which made 
such a sacrifice possible, and we begin to learn the 
lessons which it was designed to teach each soul cap- 
able of appreciating the truth. 

What then is the chief lesson that we are to draw 
from this sublime act of sacrifice by the head of the 
Christian Church? Is it not this? the necessity, 
the value, and the service of sacrifice on our part for 
him and for God who sent him? The cross teaches 
chiefly;this lesson,—the worth of sacrifice when done 
in the right spirit,—its worth to man and its value 
in the sight of God. As Jesus himself taught, his 
whole life was lived that we might have a sure and 
safe example to follow; surely the last sublime act 
of that life must have a special value in this direction. 
“If any man will be my disciple, let him deny 
himself, take up his daily cross and follow me:” in 
these words we read the plain command of our Lord 
himself as to what constitutes, in bis view, a Chris- 
tian life; it consists in simply following him. 

In our day there is but slight danger that any 


1 Essay read at a meeting of the “ Friends’ Association,” Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 





follower of his will be subjected to the treatment 
which he met at the hands of his enemies; and yet 
the necessity, the value, and the service of sacrifice 
remain as great to-day as they ever were. The 
necessity for it is as great because it means as much 
for individual growth as it ever did; the value of it 
is as great, because it still ennobles and uplifts the 
soul which makes the sacrifice; the service is as 
great, because it still effects as great good for others, 
and is as worthy in the sight of God as it ever has 
been. 

What, then, are the sacrifices that are required of 
the followers of Christ in this day? Let us try to 
answer this question, not by enumerating special 
acts of sacrifice, but by discovering the principles 
which will apply to all the acts of life. 

We may view this question in a threefold way: 
lst, as related to ourselves ; 2nd, as related to others; 
3d, as related to God; and the principles which 
should govern all our thoughts and acts in these re- 
lations seem to be as follows: 

In the first place, in regard to ourselves; it is our 
duty to sacrifice all those things which in any way 
retard or interfere with our spiritual growth. This 
is a duty we owe primarily to ourselves, and it isa 
work to which the Spirit of Christ within us, the 
“power that makes for righteousness,” unerringly 
leads us. As the apostle Paul said in his letter to 
the Galatians: “ They that are of Christ Jesus have 
crucified the flesh with the passions and the lusts 
thereof.” Ifa man has an appetite or a desire whose 
tendency is to degrade him, it is his duty as a fol- 
lower of Christ to make the effort to sacrifice it, 
and, if necessary, to make repeated and long-con- 
tinued efforts to do so, for growth and progress are 
impossible without it. Even practices which may 
seem harmless at first sight, should be sacrificed 
when a harmful tendency is discovered. 

In the second place, it is the duty of a Christian 
to sacrifice those things in his lifeand conduct which 
exert or may exert a harmful influence upon others. 
“No man liveth to himself alone,” and the duty of 
aiding others by our example is as much a Christian 
duty as is the other of not injuring ourselves. The 
second of the two great commandments given by 
Jesus was: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” and a Christian cannot consistently say or do 
that which will be a stumbling-block in the way of 
one weaker than himself; it is duty to sacrifice those 
things in his life which may have such a tendency. 

In the third place, as regards our relation towards 
God, it is our duty to sacrifice those things in our 
life which may bring dishonor upon our Christian 
profession, and so upon him; and also to sacrifice 
those habits of thought or of life which prevent us 
from knowing his will and entering upon his service. 
One who is a professed follower of Christ owes it to 
his Christian profession that he bring no reproach 
upon the church or the name of Christ, not only be- 
cause he may by so doing injure a weaker soul seek- 
ing the truth, but also because by so doing he is di- 
rectly injuring him whom he professes to follow. No 
conformity to custom will excuse a man for thus 
bringing reproach upon the head of the Christian 
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Church ; and all those practices which do thus lower 
the standard of Christian action will be sacrificed 
and put aside by the earnest follower of Christ. And 
all such sacrifices, made in the spirit of obedience, will 
inevitably fit and prepare one for higher and better 
service in the Kingdom of God: and that is the 
highest outcome of the Christian religion itself. 

In conclusion, the best and highest motive for 
making such sacrifices may be referred to; it is the 
motive of gratitude. If he whose life was pure, and 
true, and infinitely good, could make a daily sacrifice 
of it that we might know the truths which make our 
lives worth living, should not we, in his name, be 
willing, nay glad, to make the lesser sacrifices which 
his spirit within us summons us to make? Does not 
our gratitude to him for that last crowning act of sac- 
rifice, (to say nothing of the innumerable lesser acts 
which had preceded it), lead us to gladiy make such 
sacrificesas will make us moreacceptable to him, more 
helpful to our fellows, more earnest and active in the 
service of God? To make such sacrifices will not be 
hard when made in this spirit, and with this motive; 
and though the way may belong, and thestruggle seem 
hard, still every sincere soul desirous of doing God’s 
will may some day attain that state of perfect devo- 
tion to the truth, to which Paul called the early 
Christians when he said: “I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that you present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.” I, R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MILLENARISM. 


Ever since the lesson leaf concerning “ the coming 
of the Son of Man” was under consideration, I have 
been intending to write a short article upon the 
subject of Millenarism. To some it may seem strange 
for me to assert that the second coming of Jesus in 
the flesh was considered as a very essential part of 
the Christian religion in the first and second cen- 
turies, yet such is an unquestioned fact, as all authori- 
ties agree. Before our era the Jewish mind at 
different times was much excited upon this subject, 
and the belief was generally founded upon Psalms 
xc.: 4, according to which one thousand years before 
Jehovah are as one day, compared with the account 
of creation as rendered in Genesis, designating 6,000 
years of toil, and the subsequent Sabbath, as repre- 
senting 1,000 years of quietness and rest. This idea, 
like the whole eschatology of the primitive church, 
had its roots inthe Jewish apocalyptic literature. 
At first it was assumed that the Messianic kingdom 
would last forever. (See the Prophets: Jeremiah 
xxiv.: 6; Ezekiel xxxvii.: 25; Joel iii.: 20; Daniel 
vi.: 26; Enoch xii,: 14*), and this view is clearly al- 
luded to in John xii.: 34. But subsequently a limited 
period was assigned to the Messianic kingdom, 
though in Matthew viii.: 2, Luke xxii.: 16, or in 
Matthew xix.: 28, no such limit is designated, neither 
is there in the apostolic epistles any trace of the 
~~ 1 Phe book of Enoch was brought from Abyssinia by Bruce 
the traveler, and appeared ia an English version in 1826, and 
immediately produced great interest in Europe. The book was 


supposed to have been originally composed about the time of the 
Christian era. 
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milennium view being held in them? In the Rev- 
elation of John, however, (Chapter xx.) there is a 
tremendous portraiture of the feeling of the age in 
which it was written, After the Christ has ap- 
peared from heaven in the guise of a warrior, and 
vanquished the anti-Christian power, the wisdom of 
the world, and the devil, those who have been stead- 
fast in the time of the last catastrophe, and have 
given up their lives for their faith, shall be raised up, 
and shall reign with Christ on this earth a 1,000 
years as a royal priesthood. At the end of this time 
Satan is to be loosed again for a short season ; he will 
then prepare a new onslaught, but God will miracu- 
lously destroy him and his hosts. Then there will 
be a general resurrection of the dead, the last judg- 
ment, and the creation of a new heaven and a new 
earth, etc., etc. 

The history of the reception and of the non-re- 
ception of the Apocalypse of John is in itself quite 
a history of the millennium controversy in the early 
church. The apostolic fathers manifest no acquaint- 
ance with this work in their writings, but Justin, 
A. D. 160, speaks of it and of its chiliasm as the nec- 
essary part of a complete orthodoxy, although he 
knows Christians who do not accept it. In time the 
Greek church utterly discredited the chiliastic views 
of the Revelation, and through the efforts of Diony- 
sius, Bishop of Alexandria, it was removed from the 
Greek canon in the 4th century, he insisting that the 
allegorical interpretation was the true exegesis. For 
many centuries the Greek church kept the Johan- 
nine Apocalypse out of its canon, and thus the spir- 
itualizing eschatology of Origen and his school was 
preserved intact in the East. 

The Western church however clung to the ortho- 
dox idea of the Millennium, together with the sensu- 
ous view in the Apocalypse, and entertained no 
doubt as to its apostolic authorship; indeed an 
Apocalypse of Peter was retained in the canon in the 
3d century, and the Apocalypse of Hermas was much 
read, and kept its place in some Bibles in the Middle 
Ages. The Millennium delusion continued to have 
powerful support in the West. In the 5th century, 
however, it began to die out, but towards the close 
of the 10th century there was a great revival, and the 
popular belief was that the end of the 1,000 years was 
approaching which had been foretold by John and 
that “ the time was at hand.” 

The Western church was more conservative than 
the East—this was in part her reason for clinging to 
chiliasm ; but the church had another reason in the 
fact that Marcion and the Gnostics would have noth- 
ing to do with it. The early fathers believed in 
chiliasm simply because it was part of the traditions 
of the church, and Irenzeus, Hippolytus and Tertul- 
lian believed it as the Apostolic fathers did. 

The mind of the West was modified by Greek 
theology which reached it through the labours of 
Jerome, Rutinus, and Ambrose. It was however, to 
Augustine on whom the great task devolved of giving 
a direction to Western theology which finally carried 
it clear of Millenarism. At one period of his life he 
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himself had believed in it; but the times were now 
more auspicious for the church, and a position of 
supremacy upon the earth seemed now to be her 
portion, ahd he was led to elaborate the idea of the 
Kingdom of Christ and the City of God. 

Davip Newport. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 29. 
E1gHTH Monts 4TH, 1889. 
SAUL CHOSEN OF THE LORD. 


GOLDEN Text :—“ Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and ap- 
pointed you.””—John 15: 16. 


Reap I. Samuel 9: 15-27. 

Ir was settled that the demand of the people for a 
king should be granted, and the elders returned to 
their homes, leaving the matter in the hands of Sam- 
uel, to whom was shortly after made known the one 
who should be set over Israel as king. The circum- 
stance which brought this man, Saul, to the notice of 
Samuel is recorded in the preceding chapter, and is 
one of the innumerable instances in human experi- 
ence through which, by most unlooked-for means, 
persons entirely ignorant of one another are brought 
together, and the purposes and prospects of the one 
or the other are changed for all future life. We dare 
not say it is chance, for as in the case before us, the 
consequences of that interview were too momentous 
to be committed to so uncertain a messenger. Our 
Heavenly Father bas many ways by which his pur- 
poses towards bis buman children are made known, 
and if we call upon him in our time of extremity, as 
did this faithful prophet, he will show us the right, 
and enable us to carry out his intention, though it 
may not be what we most desire. 

We have in this instance a beautiful example, 
worthy of imitation, in that Samuel could so cordially 
receive Saul and give him the place of honor among 
his guests, when he knew that the office of judge, 
which he then beld, would be taken from him. It 
shows his exalted character, as well as his devotion 
to the people whose will he made his own. 

Now the Lord hath revealed to Samuel. In the old 
version this is rendered “told in Samuel's ear,” 
which implies “ with great secrecy.” The revised 
version is entirely in accordance with what has here- 
tofore been said of the communication of the Divine 
Will,—that it is by revelation to the spiritual con- 
sciousness. If this is kept in mind, it will not be 
difficult to accept many of the statements respecting 
the commands of God, which, if taken as an audible 
utterance, are contrary to all our best conceptions of 
the great Ruler of the Universe. 

As revelations they came through human chan- 
nels, and under the social conditions then prevailing. 
The prophet or seer could rise no higher in his ideals 
of Jebovah than his own conviction of right and 
justice; and though the Lord spoke through him, 
the message bore the impress of his own standard 
and the !evel to which he had attained, yet that stan- 
dard was mostly far in advance of the common level. 





These are the elect—not those whom He has 
called, but those who have heard and obeyed. Our 
acceptance with our Heavenly Father is proportion- 
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ate to our obedience to his requirements; his re- 
quirements proportionate to our ability. He asks of 
us nothing beyond our attainment. In weakness of 
the flesh and disheartening consciousness of our own 
share of human frailty we may fain say,““Am I nota 
Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of Israel? 
Wherefore speakest thou so tome?” But the Lord 
knoweth whom he chooseth and for what he hath 
called. He will require of us no service which we 
may not in his name render. 

God’s first call is universal—‘ Come unto me.” 
The voice of the Spirit which speaketh in every 
heart striveth with us, urging us to be of the chosen. 
“My son, give me thine heart.” “ Even as I have 
loved you, love thou also me.” 

His second—“ Go hence,” or “ Do thou this,” is a 
personal or individual requirement. If this mani- 
festation of his will concerning us be met with a liv- 
ing desire to fill to the utmost our measure of duty to 
God and our neighbor, ability and strength will be 
afforded us; and all will be done to the glory of him 
“by whom,” or in whose strength alone “ kings reign 
and princes decree justice.” 

To bring ourselves into a state of receptivity or 
readiness for Divine direction we must “stand still 
awhile” and be shown the will of God. For us the 
standing still seems tbe withdrawing of ourselves 
from the world, and divesting ourselves of all hin- 
drances to spiritual communion. “The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him,” and the King’s 
messages to his chosen “no man knoweth saving 
him that receiveth” them. The whispering of the 
still small voice needeth not words whereby to com- 
municate His will concerning us, but speaketh con- 
viction to the soul. 

Our appointment rests with God, but its fulfillment 
lies with us. He chooses, calls, or appoints, but 
never compels us to obedience. God loves the will- 
ing servant, accepts the tardy one, but forces no one 
to enter his service. Without altering the spirit of 
the Golden Text, it might be translated, “ I have not 
only chosen you, but ye have chosen me.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


We do not know either the place or the date of 
the first meeting of Samuel and Saul, nor how long a 
time had elapsed since the interview with the Elders 
at which the demand was made for a king. The 
books of Samuel, also of Kings and Chronicles, are 
biographical in character. In the two of Samuel the 
principal events are associated with the lives of Sam- 
uel, Saul, and David, and in the details there is a 
lack of chronological order. Only after a careful ex- 
amination and comparison with other passages is the 
true place in the order of events found of many of 
the incidents narrated. 

The “ land of Zuph” in which was the city where 
Samuel was staying at the time, is an unknown dis- 
trict. It is evident that Samuel had a residence 
there, and that the “ high place ” was some eminence 
or natural elevation set apart for religious purposes, 
and having the sanction of the prophet. After the 
building of the Temple and the restoration of the 
ark to the Tabernacle,in the Temple, worship on 
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high places again became unlawful, and its practice 
was to a large extent idolatrous. 

The present lesson gives us the earliest intimation 
of the choice of Saul for the first king of Israel. As 
we read the description of his personal appearance 
when he came into the presence of Samuel at the 
gate of the city, they never having met before, we 
can well imagine the impression he would make upon 
Samuel, and are prepared to hear him exclaim,as he re- 
sponds to the query about the Seer “ For whom is all 
that is desirable in Israel? Is it not for thee; and 
for thy father’s house?” In the native dignity of 
pure young manhood, reared amid the flocks and 
fields away from the temptations that gather around 
the larger cities and centres of trade and traffic, the 
modest demeanor and respectful manner with which 
the young man conducted himself won the tender, 
sympathetic heart of the aged prophet, who saw the 
hand of Jehovah in it all, and, was ready to accept 
the son of Kish of the little tribe of Benjamin asthe 
Divine choice for the leader of the nation, and to 
consecrate him with the sacred anointing oil for that 
high office. 

And may we not further add the fact, that the 
simple, homely ways in which he had grown to this 
beautiful and gifted young manhood, left him en- 
tirely unprepared to bear with the modesty of his 
youth, the blandishments and flatteries that are al- 
ways in the path of the man whom the world de- 
lights to honor. 

Before he bad learned the hollowness of praise 
and the transient nature of earthly greatness, he had 
lost that “other spirit” with which Jehovah had 
endowed him, and found in its stead only disaster 
and ultimate ruin. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE PERFECT PEACE. 


Tue prophet Isaiah has said, addressing the Almighty, 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
staid on thee because he trusteth in thee.” O blessed 
peace; obtained by having the mind stayed upon 
God, amid the various trials of this probationary state. 

Surely it is comforting, to every tired or afflicted 
one, to rely in humble trust on our Heavenly Father 
who so careth for the sparrows that not one of them 
is forgotten. 

Then we have the precious promise that they 
who trust in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is, 
shall be as atree planted by the waters, whose leaf 
shall be green, and shall not be careful in the year 
of drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit, 
for the work of righteousness is peace, and the effect 
of it quietness and assurance forever. 

Then, dear Friends, let us not trust in the arm of 
flesh, but trust at all times in Him who leadeth the 
blind by a way they know not, and in paths they 
have not seen; and as we yield in childlike simplicity 
to be thus led, we shall experience His ways to be 
ways of pleasantness and His paths peace, and be 
prepared when called from this present life to inherit 
the Kingdom of rest and peace ; “ whose inhabitants 
never more say they are sick.’’ 


Siath month, 1889. Resecca Price. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 27, 1889 
AN OLD PREJUDICE AND A BETTER 
SPIRIT. 

Some particulars given in the letter from the South, 
by our friend M.S., illustrate anew an old theme,— 
the prejudice shown by Southern white people 
against those who are endeavoring to teach and train 
the people of color. It seems amazing that this 
should survive in face of the evidence that missiona- 
ries like Martha Schofield are engaged in a work 
which tends to preserve the good order of society, 
and to aid alike both of the races; but that it does 
survive is occasionally shown, as in the instance 

described in the letter. 

But there is evidence which is very encouraging 
that this prejudice is giving way. The children de- 
scribed did not show it, and among their elders several 
manifested a kindly spirit. The man whospoke most 
offensively was engaged in an occupation which made 
him resent the coming of any one whose exhortations 
would build up temperance and strike down indul- 
gence ; and his business encouraged, too, the growth 
of such a character as naturally exhibits the narrow- 
est and meanest prejudice. It seems, therefore, that 
there is hope for a growth in better things among the 
Southern people; those of them who can best com- 
prebend and appreciate works of love and kindness 
for the down-trodden will come first to the front to 
shake off the incubus of proscription and caste, and 
others will follow intime. Our friend, Abby Munro, 
known to many readers of these columns as a devoted 
missionary worker in South Carolina, and who, we 
regret to say, has been very ill during the last three 
months,—though recently improving,—found in her 
days of sickness that there were about her kind and 
sympathising friends among the whites. For years 
she had lived in an atmosphere of isolation, with 
scarcely a single acquaintance except among the 
colored people, but now there were evidences of a 
better feeling. Perhaps it needed the occasion of her 
prostration to bring this out, but at any rate it was 
shown. 

It is therefore due to justice and truth that we 
should turn to the brighter side of the picture. We 
must recognize the noble and earnest work of men 
like Dr. Haygood as representative of the strictly 
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Southern element. And there are others like him, 
men born amid slavery and brought up under its in- 
fluences, who are faithfully endeavoring to help the 
colored people forward in their movement toward a 
self-respecting and self-supporting condition. It 
would not be fair to judge the South without fairly 
considering these conspicuous figures, any more than 
it would be right to judge the colored people upon the 
demerits of those among them who are idle, shiftless, 
and vicious. When a people, or a community, can 
present some good examples, we may hope to see 
these multiply,and when the missionaries among 
the freedmen find themselves helped and appreciated 
by a part of the Southern whites, we may take it as 
ground for a renewed hopefulness of realizing the 
better future. 


WE are desired to call attention to the notice else- 
where given of the arrangements made for trains, 
etc., for the convenience of Friends of Philadelphia 
who desire to attend their Quarterly Meeting at Val- 
ley on the 6th proximo. These arrangements vary 
in some details from those of previous years. 


Ir is proper to remark that in the series of articles 
which we have been reprinting from our esteemed 
contemporary, The Friend, of this city, concerning 
the old meeting-houses of the city, the statements 
under date later than 1827, refer to the action of the 
“ Orthodox ” body. 


MARRIAGES. 


McDOWELL—SEYMOUR.—On Sixth month 26th, 1889, 
at the residence of David R. Underhill, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
under the care of New York Monthly Meeting, Egbert G. 
McDowell, son of Joseph T. and the late Isabella M. Mc- 
Dowell, and Mary E. Seymour, daughter of Henry and Es- 
ther Seymour. 


DEATHS. 


CHAPMAN.—Seventh month 14th, 1889, Sarah P., 
wife of T. Ellwood Chapman, and daughter of the late 
Jacob Lafetra, of Baltimore, in the 82d year of her age; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Phila. 

HARVEY.—In Wilmington, Del., on the 26th of Sixth 
month, 1889, Hannah G. Harvey, in her 73d year; a mem- 
ber of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

MATHER —At Langhorne, Seventh month 18th, 1889, 
Mary Ann Mather, in her 78th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, Phila- 
delphia. Interment at Abington. 

RICHARDSON.—Near Wilmington, Del., Seventh mo. 
16th, 1889, Josephine, daughter of Joseph P. and Sarah R. 
Richardson, aged 10 years. 

ROBINS.—On the evening of First-day, Seventh month 
2ist, 1889, George Williams Robins, aged 77 years; an elder 
and for thirty years a valued overseer of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

THOMAS.—At Edgewater Park, Burlington county, 
N. J., Seventh month Ist, 1889, Joseph T., son of the late 
George and Rebecca Archer Thomas, of Philadelphia, aged 
72 years, 4 months, 6 days; an interested attender of Race 
street meeting. 


WILSON.—At his summer residence, Mardon, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., on the afternoon of Seventh month 14th, 
1889, Ellwood Wilson, M. D., son of the late Mardon Wil- 
son, aged 67 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held 
at Green street. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTER FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Farrarvt workers, during my absence North, brought 
all things ready for the closing of the term on the 
16th of last month. There was no graduating class, 
but various exercises made an interesting day. John 
Phillips, the Baptist minister, made effective re- 
marks, and illustrated the usefulness of trained 
manual labor by showing the iron rods out of which 
students had made a handsome double gate for en- 
trance to the grounds. He also held up various 
little garments cut and made by the girls. A young 
man, H. Watson, made an excellent address to the 
Literary Society, which had exercises in the after- 

noon. 

There was a sadness over our hearts, for death 
hovered close by in a little home, where lay Lizzie 
Smallwood, the only daughter of my faithful house- 
keeper. She was a former pupil, though for years 
she had lived with a Northern family out of town, 
coming home once a week for the night. She 
was taken suddenly with pneumonia, and we soon 
saw there was little hope of recovery. WhenI told 
her she was very ill, but the Lord was with us and 
she was not afraid, she immediately began: “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley and shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” It 
was her last long sentence, as talking was a great ef- 
fort with the shortening breath. Death had indeed 
seemed near that morning at 3 0’clock, when the 
self-controlled mother knelt by the bed and prayed, 
“Tf it be Thy will, speak to her, and let her live ; if 
not Thy will, take her as one of the daughters of Thy 
kingdom, and make me able to bear it.” She was 
an earnest School School teacher and was loved and 
trusted where she lived as care-taker of the children. 

Ignorance in this State is not confined to one 
race. Thirty miles down the railroad a new “ short 
line” goes close by a colored church that had stood 
there in the woods seventeen years. A little town of 
thirty houses has built up within a year. The min- 
ister rides eighteen miles to preach once a month, 
and had been anxious for me to attend. I had heard 
of the“ fine new hotel,’ and had asked him to secure 
me a room, as there was no train back that day, and 
not wanting to ride nineteen miles to Blackville. 
(We can go eight or ten miles and not see a human 
habitation.) Upon his making an effort to get the 
room, one man told him he “ would do all he could 
to injure Mr. if he kept me there all night,” 
another they “could not have a woman coming there 
talking Mormon and politics.” There was, how- 
ever, a most attentive atffience, morning and after- 
noon, two benches filled with white men, equally 
attentive and all perfectly orderly. Perhaps curiosity 
was used to stop curses, and the Prince of Peace 
seemed with us,as his messages were given to the 
hungry and thirsty souls. Afterwards it was said to 
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me: “The man who was so bitter on the street 
against you was there. He sat up mighty straight 
when you began, but his head hung low before you 
was done.” He keeps the saloon. The “guard 
house ” has been built within fifty feet of the church, 
and I said I wished the saloon was between, so a man 
could choose before he went in, whether he would 
get to the church or the guard house. 

At the hotel, a planter’s wife asked me several 
times for money to help the white churches ; even 
fixed the sum, and insisted on a “ few hundred dol- 
lars.” Isaid, “ I am not rich.” “But you have 
money.” “QO yes; other people’s, but I must spend 
that as they wish me to.” The blessing of a meek 
and quiet spirit seemed meted out to me in full mea- 
sure, even when eating supper and breakfast alone in 
my room, because “ the other boarders did not want 
me at table.” ‘“Maum” Chloe told me this when 
she brought it up, and I knew behind that dark skin 
was a white soul that would have risked her life to 
save mine. While the empty dishes waited on the 
other vacant chair, (there was no table), the proprie- 
tor knocked and came in. Glancing at them seemed 
to stir up his manhood, and he assured me he “ had 
told the sticklers, he would take me; it was his 
hotel. Besides he would do iton Christian grounds 


believing we were doing good,” (he is a deacon), and 
then said his wife sent him up to invite me down to 
her room (an invalid) ; “ we are all going to church.” 
Eight or nine neighboring children bad been in my 
room before dark. A child’s heart knows no preju- 


dice till it is put there. One asked me to go to ride; 
another invited me to “our house;” another said, 
“ you go to our church to-night. Minnie and I will 
come home with you; welive near here. Won’t you 
go there and preach? I saw youthis morning. I 
told mal was going with ‘Maum’ Charlotte and she 
said she didn’t care.’ He who blessed little children 
seemed with us as we talked of ways we could be 
like Him, while up from the parlor came again music 
and voices singing hymns! 

Many will be glad to know that the six thousand 
dollars needed to build “The Deborah F. Wharton 
Industrial Hall” has been assured us. For three 
years the name lay in my heart as that of one whose 
daily life could be searched into by coming genera- 
tions, as an example of womanly dignity, integrity, 
frugality, and devotion to right doing. She repre- 
sented the undying principles of our Religious Soci- 
ety, which without sectarianism can be builded into 
every character for itsown good, and are needed no- 
where more than in the uplifting of a race long kept 
down by professing Christians. Other similar efforts 
had seemed such burdens to the physical that for 
three years my rebellious spirit shrank from the task 
before me. It took all my will-power to put aside 
mental reasoning against it; to hold my faith close to 
the All-Powerful; to have a “perfect love which 
would cast out fear,” and doubt, and anxiety; to 
know, hourly, the Father required nothing but faith- 
fulness to my part, and to trust him to do his. If 
this amount has come with seemingly little effort and 
in a short time, is it not because those who were to 
respond had been under the preparing hand of the 
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Father? Was he not making us all ready and wil- 
ling to carry out his purposes ? 

I shall take a month’s vacation in the North 
Carolina Mountains, to gather strength, and then the 
building will go on. 

I cannot close this already long letter without a 
word of encouragement to the Prohibitionists of my 
native State. Would you could have heard the 
glowing eloquence of a colored man as he stood 
on my porch in the moonlight. “God’s been 
with me in all my temperance work, and I feel 
asif he was just in front of me. Eighteen years 
ago we began a lodge, (you was there); then 
at times, they’d fall off, and move away. Why, 
two years I went every Monday night, winter 
and summer, and there would be often no one but 
me;meand God. He was always there. [ lit up 
the hall; never lowed it to be darkened ; some one 
might straggle by, and I wouldn’t have ’em say there 
was no light. I wait till 10 o’clock, gett down on my 
knees and say a prayer, blow out the light, and go 
home. Many atime when I was working away (he 
is a carpenter) I’ve rode fifteen miles here to my 
meeting and fifteen back to be at my work by 7 
o’clock in the morning. But, if I can, by working 
twelve long months save some poor man’s son from 
perdition, I think I’ve done well.” 

Marraa ScHoFIELD. 

Aiken, S. C., Seventh month 18. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A DAY AT LAKE BLUFF. 
Many of the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL know that Lake Bluff is a summer resort, 
about thirty miles due north of Chicago, on the Lake 
shore. I believe a little further description of the 
place may be acceptable. It was founded by the 
Methodists, and is kept under the auspices of that de- 
nomination. The Bluffs are about 100 feet high, and 
thickly covered with forest trees, mostly oak. One 
or two deep woodsy ravines run through it with rus- 
tic bridges thrown across ; and a pretty little lake for 
boating. 

There is a large, pleasant hotel, surrounded on all 
sides by a wide veranda, so that one can always 
find a shady side, with a pleasant view either through 
a leafy grove, or out upon the lake whose blue waters 
may be seen between the trees. A large tent or 
rather open wooden tabernacle, with earthen floor 
covered with straw,and wooden seats, stands near 
the hotel, and here meetings of various kinds are 
held during the warm weather, their regular camp- 
meeting taking up two weeks or more of the sum- 
mer. A term of one week, sometimes more, is al- 
ways given to temperance. This being the week for 
the consideration of that subject, I decided to run up 
for a day, and chanced upon License day. The day 
before was given to Prohibition, and the day follow- 
ing was Third Party day. Taking the train from the 
Northwestern station, I had a pleasant ride through 
several of our pretty suburban towns situated along 
the Lakeshore, with green fields, woods, and market 
gardens sandwiched between them. It is abouta 
mile from the Lake Bluff station to the Lake shore. 
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I chose to walk under the shady trees and along the 
clover-bordered walk, directly to the shore. Here 
are seats, at intervals, where one may sit and enjoy 
the wide expanse of water. The little waves rolled 
in upon the sandy beach a hundred feet below, and 
their purling sound, together with the balmy breezes 
and the songs of birds overhead in the gentle waving 
branches, all had a restful, soothing effect upon the 
dweller amid the city tumult scenes. 

After a delightful season of quiet rest and nature’s 
tonic, I went into the tabernacle where the “ Y.’s” 
under their pleasant President, Mary McDonald, were 
discussing their work. A question came up in regard 
to the boys and young men being admitted as hon- 
orary members. Some objected to receiving young 
men who used tobacco ; others thought if they could 
help them to abstain from intoxicants they had bet- 
ter not allow tobacco using to bar the young men out. 
One teacher of a Loyal Legion felt that she had 
brought her class up to the age when they might be 
admitted to partial membership with the “ Y.’s.” 
They had signed the triple pledge of abstinence from 
tobacco, liquor, and profanity, and they felt it a sort 
of injustice that the other young men should be ad- 
mitted who indulged in tobacco practices. It was 
left to be decided by local Unions, I believe. In the 
question of amusements it was thought best to avoid, 
in their social meetings, all debatable amusements, 
such as dancing and card-playing, and endeavor to 
find such as would be acceptable generally, having 
entertainment rather than simple amusements. 


Later in the day, sitting upon the hotel piazza 
with a group of the “ Y’s.” and some of the older 
workers of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Mrs. Buell, Esther Pugh, and others, we fell 
to discussing women’s work. -I said I believed that 
work done jointly by men and women produced the 


best results generally. Though I thought the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union and the Young 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union were doing a 
pioneer work which was best as it had been, separate, 
yet I thought the time might come when the young 
people, boys and girls, who were now receiving tem- 
perance instruction, might possibly rightly combine 
their efforts in one organization, and do more effec- 
tual work in the fields of the future, though it was 
likely vigilance will always be needed. Others 
thought the same, but Esther Pugh, who isa member 
of the Orthodox branch of Friends, said she had been 
of that opinion, and when men and women Friends 
began to hold their business meetings jointly, she 
felt that it was a step in advance. After watching 
the workings fora few years, she was beginning to 
feel that there was a loss to the women. They 
seemed more and more inclined to drop back and 
leave the work and the responsibility to men, who 
were more dominant. The women were influenced 
by the pronounced views of the men, and found it 
harder to maintain their independent thought. 
Perhaps George Fox, in his far-sightedness, perceived 
this‘natural difference and provided against it. It 
remains to be seen whether Esther Pugh’s observa- 
tions are correct, but it made me think it would be 
well for us all, men and women, when our meetings 
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are thus held, to be very careful and endeavor to 
keep our right places. On the one hand, not to press 
points unduly, and on the other, not to be too ready 
to yield all responsibility, and feel that it is easier to 
“wash our hands” of matters. In either plan let all 
seek to preserve the right spirit, and to be ready “ to 
do or not to do” as the Master directs, remembering 
that in his service “there is neither male or female, 
bond or free.” 

Helen M. Gougar lectured in the afternoon upon 
“The License System.” Among other things she 
said, The first question should be, is it’right? “ Li- 
cense never restrained anything. No good ever 
comes from false principles.” She felt that we had 
reason for encouragement in the fact that the ques- 
tion was now narrowed down to License or Prohibi- 
tion. Sbe had recently made a tour of the States of 
Nebraska and Kansas. In the former a uniform 
high license had obtained for nearly nine years. 
The president of the State Liquor League stated 
through their organ that “no less liquor had been 
consumed ; high license had not injured their trade. 
It had rather been an advantage to it in the way of 
collections, as they were now more sure.” She 
added that in order to pay the higher license, saloon 
keepers had added gambling and disreputable houses 
as attractions to their saloons, thus making a trinity 
of evils. If high license lessened their trade they 
would oppose it. 

In Kansas she visited the county seats of twenty 
counties, and there was not a prisoner in one of the 
jails. The prison directors have stated they could 
not take contracts for prison labor for want of men 
to do the work. 

The opponents of Prohibition in Iowa are agitat- 
ing the resubmission of the question, believing the 
city vote can be made to overwhelm the country 
vote. In Kansas the women have municipal suffrage, 
which would save the cities in case of resubmission. 
The liquor men say “since those fanatical praying 
temperance women have a vote they have withdrawn 
their agents from that state.” These things speak 
volumes and H. G. thinks it will come to be “ men’s 
blood or woman’s ballot,” and her hope is that the 
peaceable measure may obtain. She believes that 
morally and financially it would be better to go to the 
root of the matter. There would be no trouble about 
convict labor, or overcrowded insane asylums or 
poor houses. As an economic question alone it seems 
working at long range, and under a poor policy to 
quibble over the question in the face of obvious 
facts. It seems great unwisdom to license the busi- 
ness which produces the majority of “ State burdens.” 
She was listened to with great attention, and I felt 
that many readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
would be interested in her statements. 

I have long believed that woman’s vote would 
need to be utilized in this question, asI think so 
many have suffered from the business, they would be 
fearless in their efforts to destroy it, especially be- 
cause it is a standing menace to the young. 

mA. P. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS BY THE WAY. 
A poem by John G. Whittier, “ The Exiles,” describes 
the escape of Thomas Macy from the Massachusetts 
Colony to the island of Nantucket, his offense being 
that he had entertained,—* barbored,’—a Quaker. 
It is said that Thomas Macy was one of the first 
settlers on the island, and Friends were at an early 
date very numerous here, giving it as much of a dis- 
tinctive character as they once did to Pennsylvania. 
At the close of the poem, (written in 1841), the poet 
eulogizes Nantucket : 
“And yet that isle remaineth, 
A refuge of the free, 
As when true-hearted Macy 
Beheld it from the sea. 
‘“‘ Free as the winds that winnow 
Her shbrubless hills of sand, 
Free as the waves that batter 
Along her yielding land. 
“Than hers at duty’s summons, 
No loftier spirit stirs, 
Nor falls o’er human suffering 
A readier tear than hers. 
“God bless the sea-girt island ! 
And grant forever more, 
That Charity and Freedom dwell 
As now upon her shore!” 
7 * * 

But what makes Nantucket most remarkable is 
that the Friends upon this barren isle were nearly all 
sailors, and that a population of nearly ten thousand 
were supported almost entirely by hunting whales in 
nearand faroceans. William H.Macy, now Recorder 
of Deeds, tells me that he went five voyages in eigh- 
teen years. Once he was away three and a-half 
years, and once nearly four. He says that he went 
into the Pacific Ocean,—nearly all over it indeed,— 
into the Atlantic and Indian oceans, and through 
Behring’s Strait into the Polar basin. But the last 
Nantucket whaler was sold about eighteen years ago. 
The sperm whale, whose oil was burned, became very 
scarce ; and gas, and the great cheap illuminator, coal 
oil, had come into use. 

7 * * 

The population of the island was familiar to me 
in my early days; my mother, (as well as her cousin, 
Lucretia Mott), having been born here. My grand- 
mother was a plain Friend: her husband, also a 
Friend, was captain of a ship sailing to China, and 
her three sons were all, at some time of their lives, 
sailors. 

Before the separation of 1827 Friends were so 
numerous here that there were two large, well-filled 
meeting-houses. New England Yearly Meeting did 
not divide at that time. Our Friends established a 
meeting on this island and one at the near town of 
New Bedford, but these two belonged to New York 
Yearly Meeting. The decline of the whale fishery 
made the island poor,—for it has uo natural advan- 
tages,—and the population has decreased to about 
3,500, calculated roughly at about four women to 
three men, adults. The young men have sought 
fortune near and far. It was when on the way to 
Apia, on the island of Samoa, that my avnt and uncle 
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were buried beneath the wave in the South Pacific. 
Conversation on Nantucket brings forth some very 
tragic incidents. 

* * 

Josiah Macy, father of the late Wm. H. Macy of 
New York, wasa Friend who commanded a packet- 
ship to Liverpool. 

A humorous story has often been told of one 
Quaker skipper, whose granddaughter is now libra- 
rian at the Atheneum here. I heard it to-day, nearly 
thus: Cromwell Barnard, a Nantucket Friend, was 
in command of a coasting vessel, and coming into the 
vicinity of New York, the ships being crowded, the 
captain of one near him became very angry and pro- 
fane. Captain Barnard called below to the mate of 
his vessel, Zebdiel Coffin: ‘‘ Mate, come up here, 
here is a man who uses some of thy language.” 
Zebdiel appeared and was quite able to repay the 
stranger in kind. 

+ * * 

While the population of the island has so much 
declined, the number of Friends has become even 
smaller in proportion. There are only about a dozen 
members on the island and they are divided, there 
being both a Wilburite meeting-house and a Gur- 
neyite. 

Nantucket has now become a place of summer re- 
sort; which greatly aids the population pecuniarily. 
Among those now here I may mention an English 
Friend, named Emmott, with her young children. 
She is the daughter of Jos. Bevan Braithwaite, a 
prominent Friend in London, and her husband is 
George Emmott, who studied at the University of 
Cambridge, England, and is now a professor in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. Caroline E. White 
of Philadelphia, has a house here, close upon the 
sea; and to her and her husband it furnishes much 
recreation. 

7 + * 

In conclusion, I return to the settled population 
of the island, and to him with whom I began this 
letter, Wm. H. Macy. He is now blind,and was 
telling me this morning of his life, which seemed to 
illustrate the versatility of the Yankee character. 
By trade he was a cooper,—a common trade, when so 
many barrels were needed to bring home the oil of 
the whales. As I havesaid, eighteen years he went 
whaling himself. He carries a bullet in his leg, for 
he was wounded during the War of the Rebellion. 
Besides his other occupations, he has worked ina 
shoe factory and kepta grocery. He has for 18 years 
written editorial articles for a Nantuck+t paper, (and 
for twelve of these years he has been blind). He 
has also written a book “ There She Blows!” the cry 
of the sailor when he sees the column of water 
which the whale spouts aloft, showing where the 
great animal can be found. While thus engaged, he 
has invented a machine to assist him to write. We 
can all write with our eyes shut ; but we are in great 
danger of writing over the previous line, thus mak- 
ing both illegible. His invention carries the paper 


gently forward, at the end of one line, and leaves a 
space for the next while a board guides the pencil. 
P, E. Grppons. 
Nantucket, Mass., Seventh month 13. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Ar East Branch, Monmouth county, N. J., on First- 
day afternoon, the 2lst inst., there was held in 
Friends’ meeting-house, the second of a series of cir- 
cular meetings, under the care of a committee ap- 
pointed by Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. The 
house was well filled, almost every seat being occu- 
pied. Among those present were a large number of 
young men and young women, who were very atten- 
tive listeners to Samuel S. Ash and Rebecca Fravel 
of Philadelphia, who were favored to explain, ac- 
cording to their understanding, what is requisite to 
constitute a pure, Christian life and a true Friend. 
Although but a small portion of those who were 
present are members of our Society, quiet and good 
order was observed. We separated feeling that it 
had been good for us thus to have met together. The 
next meeting was appointed for Eighth month 18th, 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The committee would 
take great pleasure in making a way for any con- 
cerned Friend desiring to attend at that time. 
W. M. M. 


SIXTY AND SIX; OR, A FOUNTAIN OF 
YOUTH. 
Fons, delicium domus.— Martial. 


Lieut of the morning, 
Darling of dawning, 

Blithe little, lithe little daughter of mine, 
While with thee ranging 
Sure I’m exchanging 

Sixty of my years for six years like thine. 
Wings cannot vie with thee, 
Lightly I fly with thee, 

Gay as the thistledown over the lea; r 
Life is all magic, 
Comic or tragic, 

Played as thou playest it daily with me. 


Floating and ringing, 
Thy merry singing 

Comes when the light comes, like that of the birds. 
List to the play of it! 
That is the way of it! 

All’s in the music and not in the words— 
Glad or grief-laden, 
Schubert or Haydn, 

Ballad of Erin or merry Scotch lay, 
Like an evangel 
Some baby-angel 

Brought from sky nursery stealing away. 


Surely I know it, 
Artist nor poet 
Guesses my treasures of jubilant hours. 
Sorrows, what are they ? 
Nearer or far, they 
Vanish in sunshine, like dews from the flowers. 
Years, Iam glad of them! 
Would that I had of them! 
More and yet more, while thus mingled with thine, 
Age, I make light of it! 
Fear not the Sight of it! 
Time’s but our playmate, whose toys are divine. 
—Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in The Century. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRET NOT. 
O Favorep Ones! To make demur, 
If on thy way some cloudlets blur ! 
Dost think thy path must always lie 
Where only sunshine fills the sky? 


How couldst thou know the sun was bright ? 
How couldst thou know its warmth and light ? 
How couldst thou feel night’s blackest night— 
The gloom of glooms—upon thy sight, 

If no grim shadows came to fright? 


Now, if thy darkest cloud be rent, 

Nothing but summer mist has vent: 

So, ere thy brightest days be spent— 

Though motes be through thy sunbeams sent— 
*\ With flecks of shade, be thou content. 


E, M. H. 


From Forest Leaves, (Philad’a.) 
CONCERNING OUR SASSAFRAS TREES. 


Aone the “ State Road,” a quarter of a mile north of 
Wawa Station, in Delaware county, Pennsylvania, 
stand four Sassafras trees (Sassafras officinale). The 
first tree on the northern end of the line, has, at 
three feet above the ground, a girth of ten feet and 
eight inches ; the secon: one, eleven feet eight inches; 
the third one, ten feet and seven inches; the fourth 
one, at the southern end of the line, is ten feet and 
four inches around. Ordinarily, trees of this kind 
growing in the forest do not stand thusin rows. We 
do find, however, that the Sassafras tends to become 
a weed along certain fence-rows. It appears, there- 
fore, that large as these trees are, they are not part of 
the original forest, but have more likely started their 
growth along what was one of the early fences after 
the forest had been removed. So then, as compared 
with some of our largest oaks, these specimens of 
Sassafras are not of any very great age. A century 
and a half, it may be, will approximate their age. 

Itis probable that larger, isolated individuals than 
either of these trees can be found in this very region ; 
though it is hardly likely that anywhere near here 
are there four specimens of this species so near each 
other. Some of these, especially the two northern 
ones, show signs of declining vigor. Even if they 
suffer no further harm from the heedless axeman, 
who mutilates’without much thought or care any tree 
which threatens to interfere with the telegraph wires, 
we may readily see they will probably not live many 
years. There is one specimen of larger size than 
either of these, known to be still living at Horsham, 
in Montgomery county. 

The following, quoted from Prof. Sargent’s work 
will indicate the usual size and the possible size of the 
Sassafras tree: It is “12 to 15 metres in height, with 
a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metres in diameter ; exception- 
ally, 24 to 27 metres in height, with a trunk 1.80 to 
2.25 metres in diameter; or towards its northern 
limits reduced to a small tree or shrub; rich sandy 
loam; reaching its greatest development in South- 
western Arkansas and the Indian Territory ; at the 
South often taking possession, with the persimmon, 
of abandoned fields in the middle districts.” 

With us, as we have indicated, it tends to become 
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a fence-row nuisance, The wood is light, brittle 
when very old and dry, but elastic enough (as the 
country lad knows) for bows while it is young and 
when properly seasoned. In the water and soil it 
lasts fairly well, and hence is used for fences and in 
the construction of parts of small vessels. The aroma 
of the wood, it is said, makes it of special value in 
certain kinds of cooperage. Sassafras grows from 
Canada as far south as Florida, and reaches nearly to 
the meridian of Central Kansas. 

Of one tree in West Cambridge, which was not 
more than three feet through at its base, Geo. B. Em- 
erson writes: “A tree so beautiful and lofty, and of 
such rare dimensions, such an ornament to a bare 
hillside, sacrificed to the straightness of a wall!” 
We anticipate no such fate for those at Wawa. 

It may be said that each kind of tree is likely to 
have certain characteristics which enable one to rec- 
ognize the species, even at a distance. This is true 
of the Sassafras, especially as seen in the winter; 
the number and upward tendency of the young 
branchlets giving distinct character to the tree. In 
other respects the Sassafras is a perfect proteus. The 
leaves vary from lance-shaped to broadly wedge- 
shaped, and are, when widest, often distinctly three- 
lobed in outline. The younger branches are yellow- 
ish-green, and slightly warty, while the well-furrowed 
older bark is clean, ashen-gray, and almost devoid of 
the lichens which cover the older trunks of other 
trees. Even inodor, the bark of the roots, branches, 
and branchlets has each an individual and distinctive 
flavor. 

It is remarkable to what an extent vegetable pro- 
ductions have determined great geographical and 
historical events. The doubling of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Vasco de Gama was quite as much induced 
by the spices as by the gold and pearls of India. As 
Emerson tersely states of the Sassafras, “its roots 
formed part of the first cargo exported from Massa- 
chusetts.” He, of course, alludes to the voyage of 
Gosnold in 1602 and to his settlement on the Island 
of Cuttyhunk. Loading his “ small vessel with sas- 
safras, cedar, and far, and other commodities, which 
he had obtained for the most part by traffic with the 
Indians,” his settlement was abandoned and the 
party returned to England. The year following, 
Martin Pring reached the coast of Maine, near Pen- 
obscot Bay, and finding no Sassafras, he followed the 
coast south to either what is now Edgartown or 
Martha’s Vineyard, or to Plymouth Harbor, where, 
to use his own words, he found a “ sufficient quantitye 
of sassafras.” He, too, left as soon as he bad freighted 
his vessels. In 1602 Samuel Mace, searching for the 
lost colony on Roanoke Island, reached a point about 
“forty leagues southwest of Cape Hatterask.” “They 
returned laden with Sassafras, but with no tidings of 
the lost colony.” It was one of the sources of com- 
plaint that there was not sufficient Sassafras returned 
to England by the Colonistsin Virginia. Indeed the 
very name of Sassafras river,in the upper Chesa- 
peake, probably indicates how early and to what a 
distance the accessible parts of the country were 
searched for this commodity. 

The excessive demand for this bark grew from the 


most extravagant estimate of its worth in medicine. 
Here, for example, are some quotations from those 
early explorers: Pring writes, “Sassafras is aplant of 
sovereigne vertue, and some of late have learnedly 
written, good against the Plague and many other mal- 
adies.” Archer, in his relation of Gosnold’s Voyage, 
declares “The powder of Sassafras in twelve hours 
cured one of our company that had taken a great 
surfeit, by eating the bellies of dogfish, a very de- 
licious meat.” And rare old Josselyn quaintly says, 
“ The Sassafras tree is no great tree. I have met with 
some as big as my middle; the rind is tawny, and 
upon that a thin color of ashes, the inner part is 
white, of an excellent smell like fennel, of a sweet 
taste with some bitterness.” All this was two anda 
half centuries ago at least. Our more critical ob- 
servers have robbed the tree of most of its repute as 
a remedy, though in some more remote regions the 
spring dosing of Sassafras tea has not yet been utterly 
abandoned. 

Our early associations with plant life, would, if 
they could be collected and compared, form a singu- 
lar series of contrasts. To the boys of the country 
the spring hunt for these roots would be associated 
with the pleasures of rambling along fence rows or 
rocky hillsides. The thousand remembrances of 
peeping into bird’s nests, of listening to the hum of 
insects would come up. He would rejoice again in 
the warm sunshine, or feel the brush of the passing 
breeze against hischeek. The flavor of the root bark 
fresh from the earth, and made all the more delicious 
by the labor of digying it, the aroma of the spicy mu- 
cilaginous twigs which he chewed as he walked, 
would all be restored anew to memory. But to the 
lad of the city the only remembrance the plant would 
bring up would be that of the dried, odorous package 
purchased from the hawkers on the street. He who 
has never, in early life, dug Sassafras roots for him- 
self has been defrauded of part of his youth and hur- 
ried prematurely into manhood. He has legitimate 
ground of complaint against the fates which left in 
his memory a desert where there should have been a 
green, fragrant oasis. 

Out of 429 kinds of wood in the United States, 
Sassafras, in weight, is 314 on the list, its specific 
gravity being 0.5042. Asa fuel it stands 312, out of a 
list of 430 kinds. In elasticity it is recorded as 281, 
out of 310 kinds. In order of strength, 242 on the 
list of 310 kinds of wood. The figures of this last 
paragraph are taken from that valuable little volume, 
“ The Jessup Collection of the Woods of the United 
States,” by Prof. C. 8. Sargent. 


YourHFuL extravagance—the untamed enthusi- 
asm which is the source of all great thoughts and 
deede,—a beautiful delirium which age commonly 
tames down, and for which the cold shower bath the 
world furnishes gratis proves a pretty certain cure.— 
Longfellow. 


Be not simply good: ke good for something.— 
Thoreau. 





“ Change and decay in all around 1 see, 
O Thou who changest not, abide with me.” 














































THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE AT WASH- 
INGTON. 


Tue wife of President Harrison is quite earnest in 
urging that better accommodation should be pro- 
vided for the family of the Presidents. In a recent 
interview she is represented as saying: 

“Very few people understand to what straits the 
President’s family has been put at times for lack of 
accommodations. Even in President Buchanan’s 
time, when entertaining the Prince of Wales as his 
guest, in return for social consideration shown him- 
self and Miss Lane, while at London, by the Prince’s 
mother, Queen Victoria, by the time the Prince, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and General Bruce, of his suite, 
were provided with apartments, the President, who 
gave up his room, was obliged to occupy the ante- 
room as a bed chamber, and the rest of the Prince’s 
suite were compelled to find quarters at the British 
Legation. Really there are only five sleeping apart- 
ments. A few years ago the ladies of the family had 
a parlor upstairs, now they are compelled to sit out 
in the corridor upstairs; which is not only dark and 
gloomy, although brightened up a little by paintings 
and a lighter shade of coloring upon the walls, but 
even then there is no pleasure there, as the low, tem- 
porary partition thrown across does not exclude the 
confusion of sounds from persons entering the library 
by the private corridor just beyond the partition. 
There is really no feeling of privacy, and cannot be 
under the circumstances. The Red Parlor downstairs 
has been used for a family parlor, but that is incon- 
venient. It is properly an ante-room to the Blue 


place to receive callers informally. 
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Parlor, and we are often interrupted by persons who 
have permission to look through the parlors. This 
cannot be stopped entirely, as there may be occasions 
when the rule must be relaxed. So that really the 
ladies of the Executive Mansion have no suitable 










“ Besides this, there are no conveniences for house- 
keeping. There is not a linen-closet in the whole 
house. I am now having one constructed in a por- 
tion of the building which will not trespass upon 
room available for other purposes. The basement is 
the only place for the kitchen offices, and that is 
damp and unhealthy. I have just been conferring 
with Colonel Wilson, in hopes of being able to rem- 
edy it. There are many things which must be done, 
and I intend to have them done, so that the Presi- 
dent’s family may be as comfortable as accommoda- 
tions at hand will admit, and shall hope to secure 
sufficient interest by Congress in the subject of an 
extension of the President’s mansion to begin that 
work at once. Congress can afford to be liberal. It 
has extended its own official place, the Capitol, by 
the addition of beautiful wings for the accommoda- 
tion of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
which had outgrown the once ample accommodations 
of the original Capitol. Then the executive depart- 
ments were given buildings adequate to their neces- 









































“The idea of making an extension of the Execu- 
tive Mansion to the west would not involve any loss 
on account of the removal of the present conservator- 
ies. They are old and decay is rapid. Quite enough 
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money is expended upon them in repair every year 
or two to rebuild them. Therefore their removal 
would be economy and reconstruction on a grander 

scale on the other side of the building would also be 

a matter of economy in the course of a few years. 

“The extension on the west should, of course har- 
monize with the general style of architecture of the 
present building. It might be of marble to distinguish 
it from the granite building on either side. It should 
be spacious enough for all wants, not only of the 
President’s family, but for entertaining guests. It 
should have entrances for the family apart from the 
public. Now it is impossible to get in or out of the 
mansion without encountering persons passing in and 
out on business with the President, or a great throng 
of persons waiting or sightseeing. The extension 
would be entirely private. There the wife of the 
President might hold her drawing rooms and receive 
her own friends. The corridors and parlors should 
be on a large scale and the chambers spacious and 
fitted with all the modern ideas of comfort. Possibly 
the lower floor might be arranged so as to be thrown 
into communication with the present parlors on 
special occasions, and arrangements might be made 
for the throng to circulate through the parlors with- 
out the usual jams. 

“ Just think of a reception now. Before the hour 
a great throng is packed in the narrow corridor, and 
people outside have difficulty in getting in. The 
Diplomatic Corps and members of the Cabinet and 
other privileged persons, are forced to go around 
to the south front and enter through a window into 
the Red Parlor, which is usually full. The departing 
throng is compelled to find an exit through another 
window and across a temporary bridge. There are 
no proper accommodations for ladies’ wrappings nor 
gen'tlemen’s hats or coats. The enlargement of the 
accommodations is, in fact, as much for the accom- 
modation of the people who are entitled to attend 
these receptions as for the President’s family. 

“ A combination of a gallery for historical paint- 
ings and a conservatory, would be a source of instruc- 
tion and pleasure to those attending receptions or 
strangers visiting the building. Everything of inter- 
est might be concentrated here. The conservatory 
should have broad avenues among the ranges of 
plants, so that they may not only appear to best ad- 
vantage, but so that the guests may enjoy themselves 
in a promenade surrounded by the luxuriance of rare 
varieties of plant life from every portion of the globe. 
The gallery of historic paintings would also afford 
instructive entertainment for promenading guests.” 




























































CONVERSATION AT TABLE. 
Aut of the animal creation excepting man takes its 
food in eager, selfixh silence. It would, perhaps, be 
uncharitable to conclude that the man who never 
engages in conversation while at the table, and who 
speaks only to supply his wants, is, in so far, brutish. 
For many causes— weariness, a troubled mind or 
conscience, bodily pain, or embarrassment—may 
prevent the expression of thought. But in too many 
households silence is the result of selfish concentra- 
tion or of indifference to the pleasure of others. 
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“Can you come out again in five minutes?” asks 
Johnny Plunger of his skating companion. “I can 
get my supper in that time, any day.” And one can 
easily form a mental picture of the Plungers’ tea-table. 

What a charm lingers about those households, of 
which we all know, where the exchange of cheerful 
thoughts, humorous anecdotes, and sprightly accounts 
of the experiences of the day, holds in abeyance the 
multitude of discomforts, big and little, which are 
tempted to assail us at the hour when the mind is 
not actively employed ! 

In many, indeed in most, families the larger part 
of the time available for general intercourse is that 
spent at the table; and she is a wise mother who 
seeks to prolong these happy hours and make them 
occasions to be anticipated with pleasure and to be 
recalled in after years with delight. 

In many families of superior ability and liberal 
education, bright conversation is as natural as the 
breathing process. In many others, an ill-con- 
ditioned or unfortunate relative, a fretful mother, a 
gloomy father, a discontented son, or a selfish daugh- 
ter, effectually destroys the pleasure and injures the 
digestion of the entire circle. 

All distressing topics of conversation should be 
carefully avoided, such as accounts of terrible acci- 
dents, pestilences, crimes, diseases both general and 
personal, and family annoyances of every sort. Sup- 
pose that Tommy has broken a big light of glass, or 
thrashed his next-door neighbor, or the gas bill is 
doubled since last month, or the coal is poor, or the 
cook has given notice, or the water-pipes have burst, 
or the children in the next block have the scarlet 
fever. The housewife should, so far as possible, bear 
these cares alone, just as much as the head of the 
house should keep his business worries to himself. 
But especially should the dinner or tea hour be kept 
free from these harrowing recitals. Why bring a 
cloud over half a dozen innocent faces, when it can 
as well be kept for yourself? Let the family cares 
be discussed, if necessary, after the inner man has 
been refreshed. Life looks so different when one 
has been warmed and filled ! 

Emerson utters a trenchant warning to those who 
would deprive the morning hours of their beauty and 
sweetness by despondent or unrefreshing conversa- 
tion. Muffins and coffee become tasteless and un- 
satisfying when discussed to the recitative accom- 
paniment of symptoms of disease or the details of 
horrible dreams which have afflicted one over night. 
Put on a bright face at the breakfast table, in spite 
of a headache. Recall some pleasant story, even if 
you are forced to seek it in the fanny column of a 
newspaper; and find some cheering word for each 
member of the household, especially forsthe grouty 
one. It is astonishing how many incipient headaches 
and heartaches disappear under just such simple treat- 
ment as this.—H. M. N., in Christian Union. 


As worldly care forms the greater part of the sta- 
ple of every human life, there must be some mode 
of viewing and meeting it which converts it from an 
enemy of spirituality into a means of grace and spir- 
itual advancement.—H. B. Stowe. 


SINCERITY IN PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 
Tue death of Theodore Dwight Woolsey, who for 
many years was President of Yale College, (preced- 
ing President Noah Porter, and the present president, 
Timothy Dwight), occurred early in the present 
month. In a sermon relating to him, at Hartford, by 
Dr. G. L. Walker, the following passages are of 
special interest : 

In Dr. Woolsey this trait of sincerity had a most 
eminent illustration. It penetrated whatever he did 
or said or thought. It controlled his manners, his 
utterances, his style of writing. It made him accu- 
rate and honest as a Greek scholar; accurate and 
honest as a theologian ; accurate and honest as a man 
in all life’s relationships. This sincerity of character 
—which is only another name for intellectual and 
moral honesty—-is a great thing for any man to have 
in keeping up the ideal of his work and life purposes. 
It prevents contentment in slip-shod and half-way 
acquaintances with matters, and accomplishment in 
matters, and demands accuracy and exactitude and 
fulfillment in what is inquired into or undertaken. 
Its possession in so large degree by the eminent Yale 
president was what achieved for him his deserved 
reputation as an authority in the things concerning 
which he wrote or spoke. 

Men knew that what he alleged to be facts must 
be facts, for he was too careful and sincere a man to 
allege them without verifying them ; and they knew 
that the deductions he drew from his facts were in 
all probability true also, from the fairness and integ- 
rity of the mind operating upon them. 

I have heard this sincerity of mind in Dr. Wool- 
sey spoken of, indeed, as,in one respect, almost an 
infirmity ; as especially laying upon his style of writ- 
ing a limitation which deprived it of a certain pictur- 
esque and popular element which it otherwise might 
have possessed. It is possible that his passion for 
exactitude, the carefulness rather to understate than 
to overstate the truth concerning anything of which 
he wrote, did rob his lucid and simple writing of some 
attractions which a more careless independence of 
the demands of uttermost truth might have lent to it. 
Certainly it bore the marks of honesty in every turn 
of its expression. It was never open to the criticism 
made on the style of Mr. Macaulay that however ac- 
curate his history might be, “it was written in a ly- 
ing style.’ No. Whatever Dr. Woolsey wrote re- 
vealed the primary intention of integrity on every 


And certainly as a permanent factor of character 
and mental habitude no possible quality of mind and 
heart is more fundamental than tbat intellectual and 
moral integrity which was so eminent a characteristic 
of this distinguished man. What increased safety, 
health, and soundness would be infused into all de- 
partments of life were there more of it! In business, 
in literature, in politics, in the conduct of the news- 
paper press, what purity and light would be imparted 
by the permeation through them all of an unswerv- 
able sincerity like his. 


“Trura and reason constitute the intellectual 
gold that defies destruction.”—Dr. S. Johnson. 








ENGLISH WOMEN FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Tue protest of one hundred and four English ladies 
against woman suffrage in the Nineteenth Century, has 
led to an almost overwhelming pressure upon the 
Fortnightly Review which opened its columns to sig- 
natures on the other side. Within a few days more 
than fifteen hundred signatures of women of all 
ranks and classes were received, and it became neces- 
sary to restrain the issue of circulars. 

From among the two thousand names received, 
about six hundred were selected for publication. 
These are classified. (1) The general list, including 
a number of countesses and other ladies of title. (2) 
Wivesof clergymen and charch dignitaries, including 
the wives of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Archbishop of York. (3) Official list, including 31 
ladies who are poor-law guardians, and 23 who are 
members of school boards. (4) Education, includ- 
ing the Principals of Girton and Newnham Colleges, 
more than 60 head-mistresses of high schools, uni- 
versity lecturers, and tutors, a large number of uni- 
versity graduates, and more than 100 teachers, while 
the names of 200 more teachers were crowded out. 
(5) Physicians, headed by Dr. Garrett Anderson, 
and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. (6) Social and pbhil- 
anthropic workers. (7) Literature, including Miss 
Amelia B, Edwards, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie (Miss 
Thackeray ), Miss Olive Schreiner, Miss Emily Pfeiffer, 
and Miss Frances Power Cobbe. (8) Art and Music. 
(9) Land owners, women engaged in business, and 
working women, the latter represented by the sec- 
retaries of nine women’s trade societies, and 184 in- 
dividual women artisans. 

The list of ladies in favor of woman suffrage is 
more representative than the list of those opposed, as 
well as much larger. The Nineteenth Century is now 
collecting a supplementary list of opponents.— Wom- 
an’s Journal. 





PROPOSED REMOVAL OF THE APACHES. 


WasuHineTon, July 20.—For several months the War 
Department officials have had under consideration 
the proposed removal of about 400 Apaches, including 
the members of Geronimo’s band. They are at pres- 
ent at Mt. Vernon Barracks, thirty miles north of 
Mobile, Ala. They were first taken to Florida, where 
the climate told severely upon them. It is con- 
ceded that their present location, although more 
suitable than Florida, is not conducive to the welfare 
of the Indians, who were born and brought up in the 
mountainous regions of New Mexico. The Indian 
Rights Association and the Massachusetts Indian 
Association have offered to purchase the land neces- 
sary to accommodate the Indians, if the Government 
will select the site and authorize the change. Gen- 
eral Howard suggested that the hill country of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, or North Carolina would be better 
suited to the Apaches than any land on the seaboard. 
On June 24, Captain John G. Bourke, of the 3d Cav- 
alry, and Professor C. C. Painter, of the Indian 
Rights Association, had a conference with the princi- 
pal Indians at Mt. Vernon Barracks upon the sub- 
ject of their removal to a more desirable location. 
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Captain Bourke, in his report, which is just made 
public, says the Indians expressed a preference for 
high, cooler lands, where they could farm and raise 
cattle. Captain Bourke names four places in his re- 
port which might be advantageously selected, but 
the one that meets with most favor is the Cherokee 
Reservation, on Smoky Mountains, on the line be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. It is under- 
stood that the Cherokees are willing to sell enough 
land to accommodate the Apaches, and it is probable 
the authorities wil! consent to move them there. 


A HINT FOR VACATION. 


Tue Popular Science Monthly in referring to the leisure 
of the vacation hours says: 

Another field open to all in spring and summer is 
that of collecting and pressing flowers. . . .. A 
collection of leaves alone, not selected for color and 
beauty merely, but to exhibit all the varied shapes, 
veinings, edges, etc., would be pretty and instructive. 
We hope some day to see leaf-albums, similar to 
stamp-albums, with the names of all the principal 
trees of our State or section printed beneath the 
blank space where the leaf itself is to be pasted. 
What an incentive this would give the young collec- 
tor to get all his blanks filled up, to know if this was 
really the leaf that belonged there, and to know some- 
thing of the tree on which it grew! Exchanges 
would soon spring up, and those leaves not found 
near home could be obtained from other collectors at 
a distance. These are collections that can be made 
by every one and everywhere. On the seashore, sea- 
weeds and salt-water plants and shells may be the 
objects sought. In many localities, the cullection 
and classification of minerals is pleasant pastime, and 
to name and label them correctly is exceedingly in- 
structive. We know a printer in New York City 
who has one of the largest and finest collections of 
Manhattan Island minerals extant; and nearly all 
of them were collected by himself in strolls about 
the city before breakfast, the balance of the day being 
occupied in his business. 


UNITE THE FORCES. 
Tae Christian Union of a recent date says: “The 
overwhelming defeat of constitutional prohibition in 
four Eastern States is tolerably conclusive of Eastern 
sentiment. That defeat was not due to indifference ; 
it does not mean an indorsement of the saloon or 
moral blindness to the evils of which it is the source. 
But the interests, pecuniary and political, which 
centre around the saloon were united ; the interests, 
moral and personal, which centre around the home 
were divided. The best men in the community are 
not agreed that prohibition is a wise or even a 
legitimate method of dealing with the liquor traffic. 
This is absolutely certain ; and it is equally certain 
that the best men in the community must find some 
common basis of agreement if they are to succeed. 
The forces of law and order divided are no match for 
the forces of appetite and covetousness united. The 
moral of these elections is writ large. It is the duty of 
all men and women who are more desirous to mitigate 
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the evils which the saloon inflicts upon the commu- 
nity than to have their own way in accomplishing 
this result, to find some common basis of action and 
to act together. Self-will is still self-will though it is 
labeled conscience; and indifference is still indiffer- 
ence though it calls itself conservatism. If the one 
wing will get rid of its self-will, and the other wing 
will get rid of its indifference, the two wings together 
can conquer the saloon. But so long as they fight 
each other, the saloon will go unrestrained. 

The one basis on which all can unite is local 
option. On local option, then, let all temperance 
workers concentrate. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Rodman Barker, of Cheltenham, Montgomery coun- 
ty, Pa., reporting to Forest Leaves his observations of un- 
usually large trees, reports a black walnut (Juglans nigra’ 
on the estate of J. P. Hutchinson, in that township, which 
has a height of about 70 feet and a girth of 12 feet 4 
inches, (at 3 feet above the ground.) This stands on the 
side of a hill, is very vigorous, and, as its growth has not 
been interfered with by other trees, most of the branches 
are horizontal and hence spread over a large area. Ina 
woods on the bank of the Pennypack Creek, near Shelmire 
Mills, Montgomery county, is a clamp of four Red Mul- 
berry trees (Morus rubra.) There were five originally, but 
one of the smaller members of the group has been cut 
down. They are surrounded by numerous small suckers, 
but otherwise appear to be in good health. While of 
nearly equal height these trees vary considerably in girth. 
The largest tree, over sixty feet high, has a diameter of 
two feet and eleven inches. The next in size is two feet 
and one inch through. The others are about eighteen 
inches in diameter, On the same creek, one mile farther 
down, is a Red Maple ( Acer rubrum) with a girth of eleven 
feet and eight inches. One side of this tree has become 
deeayed and fallen away, several of the larger branches 
have been cut off, and the top has recently been carried 
away, so that it is in a very dilapidated condition; though 
in its prime it must have been a majestic tree. 

—Sir William Moore, the surgeon-general of India, has 
an article in the Asiatic Quarterly Review recommending 
Englishmen resident in India to marry Hindoo women 
rather than English girls. The native women can stand 
the climate without having to take vacations in England ; 
and Sir William probably thinks that education, civiliza- 
tion, and companionableness are points of minor import- 
ance in a wife. But the English ladies are said to be 
highly indignant over the article. 


—A woman on the school board of a city near Boston 
has been trying for several years to have cooking taught 
in the schools. After finding that a mujority of the girls 
were in favor of devoting a few hours on Saturday morn- 
ings to this useful branch, it was quite a surprise to have 
a bright little boy say that he would like to join the class. 
He said that he helped his mother, and therefore wanted 
to learn the best way. Eleven other boys have asked to 
be admitted also. 

—The proposition to submit the Delagoa Bay question 
to arbitration involves the appointment of two arbitrators 
by England and two by Portugal. The four are to elect a 
fifth to act in the capacity of umpire, failing in which the 
High Court is to elect the umpire. 

—tThe prevailing belief that the Civi)] Service examina- 
tions favor persons with a college education is refuted by 
the statistics given in the annual report of the Commis- 
sioners. The figures last year showed that of the appli- 


cants who had only a common school education, a larger 
per centage successfully passed the examinations than of 
the applicants who were graduates of colleges. This year’s 
figures show a very slight change in favor of the college 
educated. But the number of the latter who apply for 
places is very small compared with the former. These 
figures demonstrate that the examinations are practical, 
and not mere tests of education.— Exchange. 


—The verdict of the Coroner’s jury investigating the 
Johnstown disaster was rendered on the 6th inst., and is 
as follows: 

“ We, the undersigned, the jury empanelled to investi- 
gate the cause of the death of Ellen Hile on May 31, after 
hearing the testimony, find that Ellen Hile came to her 
her death by drowning ; that the drown ing was caused by 
the breaking of the South Fork Dam. We further find, 
from the testimony and what we saw on the ground, that 
there was not sufficient waste weir, nor was the dam con- 
structed sufficiently strong nor of the proper material to 
withstay the overflow; and hence we find that the owners 
of said dam were culpable in not making it as secure as it 
should have been, especially in view of the fact that a 
population of many thousands were in the valley below; 
and we hold that the owners are responsible for the fear- 
ful loss of life and property resulting from the breaking of 
the dam.” 


—John G. Whittier, in a note to the Boston Journal, with’ 
reference to the charges against the Hampton school, says: 
“T hope all papers that have given currency to a late at- 
tempt to weaken public confidence in the Hampton (Va.) 
Institute will copy General Armstrong’s letter which ap- 
peared in your paper of the 19th inst. This is due to the 
noble institution which is doing so much for the country 
and humanity, and to its brave and self-denying principal, 
General Armstrong. The cruel misrepresentation should 
be followed promptly by his vindication. The world has 
too few of such men who combine human tenderness and 
Christian sympathy with the wisdom and firmness which 
the arduous and difficult work he is engaged in requires. 
In proof of my faith in him and his school, I have just 
doubled my annual subscription, and heartily wish I could 
make it fourfold.” 


—The Coast Survey steamer Blake, now engaged in 
making Atlantic current observations, is supplied with sub- 
surface floats which are so constructed that, when set 
adrift, they will be virtually exempt from the influences 
of winds and surface currents. Each fiéat consists of 
a square, white-painted pine staff, about eight feet long, 
projecting from one to two feet above the water, sur- 
mounted by asimple tin wind-vane, with sheet-iron wings 
at the lower end to receive the impulse of the ocean cur- 
rents. The staff carries five glass water-tight tubes, each 
enclosing an envelope. Any person finding a float is re- 
quested to open it{take out one of the tubes, re-launch the 
float, and forward a message in the enclosed envelope to 
the superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey at 
Washington, giving the date and location of his meeting 
with it, and such other facts as may bear on the action of 
ocean currents. 

—The Concord School of Philosophy is no more. This 
fact has not been formally announced, nor has there been 
a definite disbanding, but the leaders agree in stating, to 
all inquirers, that it is improbable that its sessions will 
ever be resumed. The reasons are various, chief among 
which may be mentioned the death of several eminent 
men, who were conspicuous in its foundation, and the dif- 
ficulty which has been experienced in bringing together 
in Concord each summer persons who can fill the vacant 
places.— Boston Advertiser. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON, who is now at Deer Park, Md., 
expects to leave there on the 5th proximo for a three 
weeks’ trip, to include a visit to Secretary Blaine at Bar 
Harbor, on the coast of Maine, and also a visit to Indian- 
apolis. 


A CONTROVERSY between the German government and 
that of Switzerland over the question of the asylum to 
agitators which the latter country permits, threatened to 
become serious, but is now said to be in better shape. A 
dispatch from Berlin says that the repressive measures of 
the German authorities on the Swiss frontier have ceased. 


A FIERCE campaign is in progress in upper Egypt be- 
tween bodies of fanatical Arabs, “ dervishes,” and the 
English troops who occupy that region. 


THE commissioners to negotiate with the Sioux for the 
surrender of the Dakota reservation are persevering with 
their work, and appear likely to succeed. They are stated 
to have secured (23d inst.), 2,900 of the needed 4,000 as- 
sents. At the Crow Creek Agency, it is stated, White 
Ghost, the head chief, and forty others signed on the 20th. 
White Ghost had been a leader of the opposition, and it 
was expected to make ‘‘ a clean sweep” at Crow Creek. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Third-day, Eighth month 6th, 1889, at 10 o’clock a. m., at 
Valley meeting-house. Special arrangements have been 
made to convey Friends to Maple Station on Chester Val- 
re Railroad, three-quarters of a mile from the meeting- 

ouse. 

Members of the Select meeting can take the 1.40 p. m. 
train from 13th and Callowhill streets, on Second-day, for 
Port Kennedy Station, where Friends will meet them. 
Tickets good to those desiring to return to the city on 
Second-day afternoon, who will take the 7.31 train from 
Port Kennedy. 

Trains will leave both the Reading Depot at 13th and 
Callowhill streets and Wayne Junction at 7.45 o’clock 
a. m, on Third-day. 

Tickets good going on Second- and Third-days from 
13th and Callowhill streets, also on Third-day morning 
from Wayne Junction, and returning on Third-day to 
Ninth and Green streets, also to Germantown by changing 
cars at 16th Street Station, will be issued at 60 cents the 
trip. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 4.38 p. m. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

CHARLEs E. THOMAS, 
8S. RoBrnson CoALe, 


Commitee. 
JosePa R. WALKER, 


*,* Acknowledgments. The following additional contri- 
butions for the Johnstown sufferers have been received by 
Friends’ Book Association : 

A Friend, ° 


. aa Ve $ 50.00 
Previously acknowledged, . 


321.27 


Amount, . ; ; ‘ $371.27 
Friends’ Book Association also acknowledges receipt 
of the following contributions to the Children’s Country 
Week Association : 


H. W. Sterling, 
E. H. 8., . 


$ 2.00 
10.00 
1.00 


$13.00 


Previously acknowledged, 54.00 


Amount, , : $67.00 
Joun CoMLy, Supt. 
Seventh month 22. 


*,* The Sub-committee of the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expect to attend Concord Quarterly Meeting 
on the 30 inst.: Henry T. Child, Franklin T. Haines, 


Watson Tomlinson, Jane T. Kinsey, Mary H. Barnard, 
Wm. Dunn Rogers. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in the closing days of Seventh 
month, occur as follows: 

27. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 

30. Concord, Concord, Pa. 

31. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 

*,* Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: The mem- 
bers of the Circular Meeting Committee of Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting who reside at Goose Creek, within the limits 
of which South Fork is located, have found it expedient 
to change the time of holding the Circular Meeting at the 
latter place from Eighth month 4th, as heretofore an- 
nounced, to Seventh month 28th, at 10a. m. 

H. BR. Hotmes. 


*,* Friends’ Almanac, 1890. It is desirable to have this 
as nearly correct as possible, and in order to have it so NOW 
is the time to send word of any needed amendment, and 
not a it is issued. Address Friends’ Book Association, 
1500 street, Philadelphia. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL Bakine PowpEr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 


6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 


Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
| Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
|| THOMAS SCAITERGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JO THAYER, 





MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
M Prin 


Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. R. mae, or oe 
earney, Ned. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, | GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. || Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


We have General i for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & UST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 
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INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





THE GIRARD snes vor Receiver, and Receives Depeatis oa interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY j AND TRUST C0. President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N, ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Solicitor, GzorcE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 





BAMILTOM LOM AND TROUT GO. DES MODWES LOAN AND TROGT Ct. 


Philadelphia Office, 332 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager. 


BULLETIN No. 54. 7-24-1889 
Partial list of Guaranteed First Mortgages, offered at par and accrued interest subject to previous sale. 
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2704) Weber .......-| 200] 1230) 1100/7 | 5| 160 43 | Brown Co., 8. Dak...... ~~) ee | 74 
2726|Christy........ 250| 100| 80/7 | | City |...... | Des Moines, Iowa....... 250| 250'...- 
822) Main .......---| 300 150 1000/7 | 5/1 20 «=| Faulk Co,, 8. Dak...... 10) ..... ll 
824 Holloway ..... 400 113; 1050/7 | 5/| 10 15 | Faulk Co., 8. Dak...... 250 | ..... 234 
2718|Sioan.......... 600; 2500) 1100/7 | 5| 7 7 |Olark Co., Dak. ...000) 0.00. | scoce iy 
21|Hicks......... 600 2000 1500|7 | &| 160 40 Hayes Co., Neb......... 400 | «0... 9 
2727|\Jones........+. 600 1900; 1500 634 Pena fT osccce Des Moines, Iowa....... 700| 500 .... 
2714) W axlund.,..... 630} 1900) 1800| 6g 5 | City | ...... Des Moines, Lowa....... 1000} 700 .... 
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u724Mutton »....... 700} g000| 1800/7 | 5| 1 30” | Clark Co., 8. Dak....... 300 | .....) 8 
22)Penrand ...... 700} 2500; 2000;7 | 5| 160 40 Furnas Uo., Neb........ 100 | ..... | 5 
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15| Pelikan ....... 80 2515 2230 | 7 5) 161 60 Hitchcock Co., Neb....| 315) ..... | 2 
1191 Vandruff...... 1000; 3200) 2900/7 5 | 160 150 Gosper Co., Neb........| ... ah Naeai 8 
26 Hauser........ 1000} 300} 210) 6) 5/| 160 100 =| Frontier Co., Neb...... 
1224|Coltings....... 1000| 8e90| 2400/7 °| §| 160 |140 | Furnas Co., Neb........| ..... 
229|Beall ..... +-| 1100} 8000} 2500) 6 5| 160 | 120 Harlan Co., Neb........ 
1205) Milliken 1100} 5000; 3100| 64) 5) 160 80 Greeley Co., Neb...... 
971| Moon 1300} 5200| 4300/6 | 5| 160 70 |Phelps Co., Neb... 
1225|Collings 1400 4300 3500 | 7 5 | 160 90 Furnas Co., Neb.. 
2723) W ork 180) 4000; 3800/6 5 | City “> Des Moines, lowa 
2692) Hillis... 160) G00; 5000/6 § | City oe Des Moines, lowa 
2695 Winburn 1400 4100 400) | & 5 | City Des Moines, Iowa. 
W711 Johnson.. 1800} 46%. 4500 | 65g) 5 oy .| Des Moines, lowa. 
2640 Duitman . 2000; 5000; 5000/| 6 5 Kossuth Co. , low 
2626| Marquis .. 2000; 5700) 5700) 6 5 | 87.60 Polk Co., Iowa... 
2675| Harris, Jr.....| 2000} 6000) 5000 64 5 | 25.35 Polk Co., lowa.......... 
206) Smith. ......... 200); 6100; 5000| 6i4| 5 | City Des Moines, Iowa....... } 
2720 Rehkopf ..... 2000; 5000| 5000) 6 5 cs Des Moines, lowa....... 
121" Alien.......... 2300) 6500) 5 00/7 5 | Dawson Co., Neb....... 
2707 Newlen.. .....| 2500} 8000; 700/ 6 5 | City | Des Moines, lowa....... 
2706 Smith.......... 8000} 7700} 7500! 6 5 | City -| Des Moines, Iowa....... 
2684) Gillfillan ...... 4500 | 12000; 11500 | 6 5 237, Warren & Polk Cos., la.) 250); 1600 
Se 800 | 15000; 1000))| 6 § | Town | ...... Seattle Wash’tn Ter...| 60:0) 2000 2 
bob btebes cnocenk sod 400) 85O 8000 | 5 5 | Town | ...... Chester Co., Pa......... 6000 | 4500 
bd] Lédewtve cocnsene 6000 | 22000} 17500) 7 5 | City | ......|Tacoma, Wash’tm,Ter..| 10000! 6000 
2000] écoceccceecesncs 20000 18000 6 5 | ..eee| Sioux Falls, S, Vak.....| 10000 | 80000 .... 
duivd] ccneccstececesens 10000 | 30700 17 5 200 PeRsenee vas2vescee coos! 1700; 1000 6 
7 13000 | 31000) 200) 5 DP fb coccce A AMUNIRTO OO., PO. .cccce] coves | seces cose 
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The last nine Loans on the above list were not made by either the Hamilton Loan & Trust Company, 
of New York City, or the Des Moines Loan & Trust Company. 

The Eastern Mort appearing above are not guaranteed. On all those in the Western States the 
payment of Principal and Interest is guaranteed by the careful, weil-managed Trust Companies which nego- 
tiated them. This guarantee gives a security to the Loans in addition to that of the property mortgaged, 
and each property was caretully examined by a conservative Inspector before any Loan was closed. 

Having spent much time in the West during the past few years, [ am personally acquainted with a 
number of the properties described. 

We respectfully solicit your order for any of these Investments you mavdesire. If any selected should 
be sold at time of your er, we can doubtless offer you others of equal quality, as we have additional 
Securities on hand and are receiving them constantly. 


_ FORSYTHE, Gen’! Manager, 
for Penna., N. J., Del. and Md. 








